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WHEN this work went to preſs, the author was at ſome diſ- 
tance in the country; and this is perhaps the cauſe of a few errors 
in printing. Two, which affect the ſenſe, are here corrected. 

On page 55, line 7 from the bottom, dele the ſum, and ſay, one 
hundred and thirty-two pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight-pence.”” 

On page 70, line 19 from the top, for twventy read ten. 
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CHAP. I. 
Remark on hiſtorical compoſition—Ob/aacles 10 a ge- 
nuine hiſtory of Britain—Frequent abſurdity of 


panegyric Fletcher of Saltun—-His defence of fer- 
208 flavery—A ſcene in Parliament. 


RITERS upon education recommend the 

ſtudy of hiſtory. Almoſt every hiſtorian 
vindicates the ſyitem of war and conqueſt, and re- 
preſents, as patterns of excellence, incendiaries, who 
were remarkable for nothing but their crimes. Mi- 
litary glory muſt always be founded on juſtice, with- 
out which it is military infamy. The brave men 
who defended the paſs at Thermopylz, or the en- 
trenchments at Breed's-hill, would be degraded by 
a compariſon with the {laviſh hirelin gs who attacked 
them. To put authors, like Czfar and Quinctius 
Curtius, who never dreamed of this important diſ- 
tinction, into the hand of a boy at ſchool, is the 
moſt certain way to ſtifle his feelings of humanity. 
A journal of the ſhambles of a butcher would be leſs 
hurtfyl to the morals of young men than moſt of 
our hiſtorical compoſitions. Had the firſt battle 
upon record been fought yeſterday, the narrative 
would have filled every eye with tears, and every 
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heart with horror. But by the familiar peruſal of 
Cæſar, and other writers of that claſs, we have be- 
come accuſtomed to hear, with as much indifference, 
of the maſſacre of rwo hundred thouſand people in 
a ſingle day, as if they had been only a neſt of hor- 
nets. 

One chief incentive to Britiſh wars hath been the 
inflammatory and vaunting ſtyle of moſt of our 
hiſtorians. Violations of public faith have been ap- 
plauded, and acts of barbarity related with exulta- 
tion. Volumes upon volumes have reſounded pa- 
negyrical portraits of kings and courtiers, who 
were in reality the dregs of the human race. Pro- 
fligate factions have been ſucceſſively extolled, while 
ce between two thieves, whig and tory, the nation 
„ hath been crucified.”* 

Books are written that they may be read, and 
mankind diſlike to hear much either about their 
anceſtors or themſelves, unleſs the tale is ſweetened 


with a doſe of adulation. If Livy, inſtead of flat- 


tering the vanity of his countrymen, had honeſtly 
reminded them of their crimes, he might have com- 
poſed a much better book. than he has done, but his 
remaining decades would hardly have deſcended 
to the eighteenth century. In Britain, men of inde- 
pendent fortune will ſeldom ſubmit to the drudgery 
of writing hiſtory; and little can be expected 
from an author whoſe dinner depends upon the 
ſale of his book. The former, ſuch as Clarendon and 
Burnet, have commonly been actors in the ſcenes 
which they deſcribe, and though, like theſe two 
writers, they may poſleſs candour and ſincerity, 
they inſenſibly ſhrink into apologiſts of a party. 
The very title page of Clarendon, announces him 
as a partizan, and J once heard Sir John Dalrymple 
ſay, that © Burnet had written a hiſtory of two thou- 
fand pages, and he believed, upon his honour, 


* Burgh's Political Diſquiſitions, Vol. I. page 402. 
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ce that it contained two thouſand miſtakes.” As to 
perſons who write for ſubſiſtence, they have neither 
leiſure nor money to ſpend upon obtaining acceſs to 
public and private repoſitories of ſtate papers; and 
even if they could do ſo, the bookſeller, who 
is to riſque perhaps a thouſand guineas upon the 
publication, remains to be conſulted. His wiſhes 
extend only to a profitable return for the advance of 
his money ; and he would reject, with ridicule and 
alarm, any original materials that might endanger 
the popularity of the work. This explanation ac- 
counts for a multitude of inſignificant hiſtories of 
England, that, within the laſt fifty years, have crawled 
into exiſtence, and out of 1t, and that are equally 
unworthy of praiſe or cenſure. The compilation of 
Dr. Smollet continues to be read. It was manufac- 
tured as merely for wages, as a pair of boots, or a 
roll of tobacco. | 

But, though men of independent fortune, and ſu- 
perior information, have uſually condeſcended to 
become the organs of a party, the remark admits 
of exceptions. About twenty years ago, Sir John 
Dalrymple, and Mr. Macpherſon, began to rend 
aſunder the veil which has covered fo great a pro- 
portion of our deeds of darkneſs. At a conſiderable 
expence, they obtained acceſs to authentic hiltorical 
reſources, which had eſcaped the notice of their 
predeceſſors, or were placed beyond their reach. The 
communicated their diſcoveries to the world. They 
laid open an abyſs of political peridy. Their enquiries 
as far as hitherto publiſhed, commence in 1660, and 
terminate in 1714; they have aſcertained that Lord 
Ruſſel and Sidney, and other eminent patriots were 


penſioners to France; and that the very whig lead- 
ers, who accompliſhed the Revolution, ſtrained eve 


nerve to reverſe it. Almoſt the whole miniſters in 
the ſervice of William correſponded with James. 
Ruſlel gained the victory at La Hogue, in 1692, a- 
gainſt his will, and entirely by the precipitancy of 


the French admiral, who was not in the ſecret of 
his projected treachery. In 1691, an agent from 
King James was ſurprized to find Churchill, (after- 
* wards Duke of Marlborough, ) the greateſt penitent 
« ;maginable. He begged him to aſſure the king of 
< his ſincere repentance, and to intercede for mercy ; 
< that he was ready to redeem his apoſtacy with the 
< hazard of his utter ruin, his crimes appearing fo 
% horrid to him, that he could neither Jleep nor eat, in 
te continual anguiſb. He had been one of the Co- 
te rinthian pillars” of the revolution. It was in ſome 
ſuch fit of remorſe, that he betrayed the Breſt ex- 
1 On the 11th of April, 1713, he wrote a 
| letter to the elector of Hanover, containing theſe 
words: „ intreat you to be perſuaded that I ſhall 
< be always' ready to hazard my fortune and my 
< life for your ſervice. All good Engliſhmen ought 
<* to be of the ſame ſentiments in regard to you, as 
« they cannot hope for the ſalvation of their coun- 
cc try, but from you alone.” This was the penitent, 
whoſe ſhare in the guilt of the revolution, would 
neither permit him to eat nor ſleep. 
Ihe diſcoveries of Sir John Dalrymple andMr. Mac- 
pherſon alarmed the poſterity of ſome perſons thus 
transferred to the pillory of fame. The nation at 
large joined in the clamour.' They loved darkneſs ra- 
ther than light, and preferred favourite fables to the 
blunt intruſion of unpalatable truth. Two hiſto- 
rians, to whom their country ought to have erected 
ſtatues, became the objects of abuſe and calumny. 
Sir John Dalrymple, in the preface to his ſecond 
volume of memoirs, relates, that for the ſake of per- 
ſonal tranquility, he had found it adviſeable to ſup- 
preſs the ſequel of his reſearches. He could not con- 
tinue to publiſh them without offending families, 
with whom he was deſirous to live in friendſhip. 
The annals of Britain, if compoſed as they ought to 


* Macpherſon s State * Dublin edition, vol. I. Page 154 
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be, are too black, too deteſtable, to ſupport a peru- 
ſal. Mr. Macpherſon adverts to the difficulty or im- 
poſſibility of procuring acceſs to papers lodged in 
public offices. The cabinet trembles to eſtabliſh a 
precedent for the expoſure of miniſterial iniquity. 

The inference is, that a government, which ſhrinks 
from examination, is not worth its room. For the 
inſpection of private repoſitories, Mr. Macpherſon 
made few applications; and in no one of theſe, he 
had the good fortune to ſucceed. Men havi ing be- 
© come diſtruſtful of the principles of their ancei- 
<« tors, are, from ſelfiſh views, intereſted in their re- 
< putation. With a prepoſterous ſhew of attach- 
<« ment to their progenitors, they ſeem to think, 
& that. to conceal their actions is the only way to pre- 
e ſerve their fame.“ Mr. Macpherſon ſeems, however, 
to have ſuppreſſed the latter part of his diſcoveries. 
He ſays, that he had in his hands many letters, and 
other papers, concerning the reign of George the 
Firſt, and that they ſhall “be ſoon given to the pub- 
« Kc. ”+ He has not yet executed his promiſe. A 
quotation from this gentleman, was made one of 
the pretences for my proſecution at Edinburgh. 

His work has been before the public ſince the year, 
1775, and the court of juſticiary may {till find the 
author himſelf in the houſe of commons. Sir ſohn 
Sinclair, in the preface to his ſecond volume of the 
hiſtory of the public revenue of Britain, complains, 
like Mr. Macpherſon, that he was refuſed afliſtance 

at the public offices. Theſe particulars fully ſhew, 
that adminiſtration feels the propriety of ſhrouding 
ſome of its tranſactions in an impenetrable milt. 
With this material obſtruction upon one fide, and 
the riſk of popular calumny on the other, it will be 
found, that to publiſh an impartial Britiſh hiſtory, is 
both a difficult and dangerous undertaking. In the 
face of authentic history, and of common ſenſe, the 


State Papers, vol. I. p. 6. + Ibid, vol. 2. p. 657. 
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whi ig club at London, perſiſt in celebrating their 
name. ſakes of the laſt centufy. The rev olution is 
the national hobby-horſe. One would imagine that 
Britiſh hiſtorians and their readers had determined 
to ſhut their eyes againſt the light of that under- 
ſtanding which they employ on all ordinary ſubjects. 
The following example affords an evidence of this 
obſervation. 

Mr. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, is one of the 
moſt celebrated patriots in the modern hiſtory of 
Scotland. His ardent zeal for the liberty of mankind 
in general, and his peculiar enthuſiaſm for the rights 
and independence ot his country, have paſſed almoſt 
into a proverb. The ſociety of united Iriſhmen in 
Dublin, in an addreſs, about three years ago, to the 
political apothecaries in Scotland, call it “the land 
„ where Buchanan wrote, and Fletcher ſpoke, and 
Wallace fought.” This champion of /iberty com- 
pofed a diſcourle in defence of perſonal /{avery. It is 
dated in 1698; and begins, by deſcribing the 
wretched condition of Scotland at that time.“ The 
writer then mentions the practice of liberating 
flaves, introduced, as he ſeems to think, by the 


chriſtian clergy. But, here Mr. Fletcher is miſtaken 


in point of fact; for this cuſtom was frequent in all 
the ages of Greece and Rome. After the battle of 
Cannæ, for initance, the Roman Senate purchaſed 
eight thouſand !laves, gave them freedom, and en- 
rolled them in the legions. Hannibal had taken priſo- 
ners about an equal number of Roman citizens. Livy | 
ſays, that the ſenate refufed to ranſon them though 
they could have been relieved for leſs money than 

the {laves colt them. The fathers were deaf to tears 


and ſupplications. This, by the way, ſhews for what 
* kind of liberty the common citizens of Rome were 


then fighting. What would the people of America 


think of a Congrels, that ſhould refuſe to redeem a 


* Supra, Part I. chap. 3. 
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number of priſoners taken in war, but placed in their 
room as many negroes. Such was the paternal ten- 
derneſs of the Senate; the people ſubmitted; and 
this was Roman liberty. Hundreds of other exam- 
ples may be given of the manumiſſion of ſlaves; ſo 
that chriſtianity was not the original cauſe of this 
cuſtom. Mr. Fletcher fays, that this is the riſe of 
„that great miſchief, under which, 20 the undoing of 
the poor, all the nations of Europe, have ever ſince 
% groaned. Becauſe, in ancient times, ſo long as a 
„man was he riches, and part of the paſſeſſion of ans- 
„ ther, every man was provided 1 in meat, 
clothes, and lodging.“ The ſtate of ſlaves among 
the ancients, cannot make a lover of mankind wiſh 
for its revival. A Roman had been murdered, and 
perhaps very juſtly, by one of his flaves, who could 
not be diſcovered. The whole body, to the amount 
of four hundred, were executed by order of the ſe- 
nate; and Tacitus, who tells the ſtory, has notdiſap- 
proved their ſentence. Mr. Fletcher regrets the 
modern neceſſity for “ hoſpitals and alms- _houſes,” 
which he aſcribes entirely to the abolition of 
flavery. He then proceeds through ten pages, to 
relate his plan for introducing it, and to enume- 
rate and refute the objections that might be ſtarted 
againit it. Such was the bulwark of Scotch /iberty. 
Beſides their inaccuracy, Engliſh hiſtorians are of- 
ten too bulky to convey general information. A 
tradeſman ſhould underitand for what reaſon fix- 
pence, from every thilling of his earnings, goes to a 
flock of cormorants ; and yet, after all that we have 
printed, he will be perplexed where to find an ex- 
planation. Political pamphlets are chiefly conſtruc- 
ted to ſerve temporary ends, and, by them he is as 
likely to be deceived as informed. He has not lei- 
ſure to wade through hiſtorical compilations, of two, 
three, or four thouſand pages ; and even if he could 


* Political works, &c, printed at Glaſgow, in 1749, p. 89. 
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find time to read them, « the two grains of wheat 
are buried under two buſhels of chaff.” He is be- 
wildered in the tumultuous deſcription of corona- 
tions and birth-days, of place-men kiſſing his majeſ- 
ty's hand, and of parliament diſcharging the debts of 
the civil liſt, He ſees no end of marches and battles, 
purſuits and ſieges; and, even amidit the detail of 
treaties, he often cannot tell why a war was begun, 
what it coſt, or what was gained or loſt by its con- 
cluſion. The hiſtorian uſually complains, that his 
countrymen have made an inglorious peace, but he 
dares not tell them, that they commenced an unpro- 
voked, and moit atrocious war. In every foreign 
quarrel, juſtice, valour, and humanity, diſtinguiſh 
the councils and exertions of Britain, from the pol- 
troonery and perſidy of France and Spain. We print 
whole libraries in this beautiful ſtyle, and we are 
ſurprized when other nations ridicule and deteſt us. 

If an adminiſtration happens to be ſucceſsful, we do 
not wiſh to ſcrutinize the imperfections of a cabi- 
net covered with laurels, If half a Britiſh army has 
by chance, been cut to pieces, it is @ check, or an af- 
fair. The gazette ſuppreſſes two-thirds of our loſs, 
and doubles that of the victors. The ſtate is now 
declared to be in danger. This is no fit ſeaſon 
to murmur about the jockeyſhip of a prince of 
Wales, the extravagance of his miitreſs, the ruin of 
his creditors, and the murder of his footman. We 
ſcorn to waſte time on the venality of rotten bo- 
roughs, the ſuſpenſion of habeas corpus, or the ini- 
quity of exciſe laws. The terms of a loan are not 
worth diſcuſſion, when we dread for the untarniſh- 
ed honour of the Britiſh Lion. Every honeſt ſub- 
ject will ardently join to repel our ancient, natural 
and faithleſs enemies; for if he does not , Plymouth 
in fix weeks, may be reduced to aſhes, maſs be 
pertormed at St. Paul's, and the ſtandards of Popiſh 
tyranny ſtream on the tower of London. A faſt is 
proclaimed, to imprecate perdition on twenty-ſeven 
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millions of wooden. ſhod, frog- eating wretches, alike 
deteſted by earth and heaven. Every pulpit echoes 
the war- whoop of the prieſthood. The biſhop prints 
his ſermon, and the laureate chirps his ode. We are 
aſtoniſhed that Spain ſhould deſire to recover Gi- 
braltar and Jamaica ; ſo properly transferred to us 
by the ſacred right of conqueſt. Ihe maſſacres in 
Mexico and Peru, teach the ſpoilers of Bengal, to 
bluſh for their ſpecies. We are juſtly confident of 
cruſhing an adverſary, paradoxically famous both 
for poverty and riches, and ſtaggering under moun- 
tains of hereditary guilt. Whether we are ſucceſs- 
ful or beaten, it is equally proper to perſiſt in war- 
fare, till the miniſter has expended the laſt ſhilling 
that he can wring from © blood-ſuckers and muck- 
*« worms.“ He is then as meanly forſaken, as he had 
been meanly ſupported. Contracts, and lottery tick- 
ets, are no longer to be had. Three-fourths of his 
adherents immediately diſcover that the war was, 
on our part, unjuſt in its origin, and abſurd in its 
conduct; and that its final object was unattainable 
and uſeleſs. The premier ſpends a few days in ſecur- 
ing penſions and patent places for himſelf and his 
moſt intimate aſſociates, and then quits an office 
that he can hold no longer. His ſucceſſor, the lead- 
er of oppoſition, has always railed againſt the war. 
His friends and himſelf are hungry, and many of 
them funk in debt. He knows a more preſſing uſe 
for money than to ſquander it on fleets and armies. 
He patches up a peace as quickly as he can. His 
predeceſſor, from a ſeat oppoſite to the treaſury bench, 
laments the faded luſtre of Britain; tells how much 
better terms he would have obtained; execrates the 
ignominious bargain, and the ignorance of thoſe 
who made it; and affirms, that ite authors deſerve to 
be damned both in this world and the next.} The reſour- 


. * 
* Lord Chatham on the Monied Intereſt, vide. Supra, Part 1. Introdug- 
tion. 
t Theſe were the words of lord Carliſle, in the Britiſa houſe of peers, os 
the peacs of 1782. . 
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ces of the country were, he ſays, yet unexhauſted, 
the ſpirit of the people unbroken, and its enemies 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The ambaſſador who 
put his name to ſuch a paper, he conſiders as the 


executioner of his country. It requires all his cha- 


rity to perſuade himſelf that poſitive corruption has 
not been employed; for this treaty of peace, this firit 
ſpecimen of the diplomatic ability of the new miniſ- 
try, has not only ſealed the political annihilation of 
Britain, ſo lately the arbitreſs and the terror of Eu- 


rope, but even out-herods Herod. The enemy have 


actually received conditions of peace infinitely more 
favourable than they had ever dared to aſk. The 
miniſter in office riſes in reply. He begins by expreſ- 
ſing his amazement, that a man who had over- 
whelmed his country with infamy, fhould dare to 
ſpeak in that houſe of its honour. Before he came 
into his preſent ſituation, which he would always be 
happy to quit, when he was convinced that the ſervice of 
bis country required him to do ſo, he had often declared 
his opinion of the ignorance, negligence, incapacity, 
and profuſion of the late miniſtry ; that they were 
entirely diveſted even of the ordinary inſtinctive 
ſenſe of ſhame; and that their underſtandings were 
yet more contemptible, than their motives to ac- 
tion were hateful. Since he had come into office, 
every day, every hour, every moment, afforded him 
freſh proofs, that matters were a thouſand degrees 
worſe, than he had ſuſpected them to be, or than, 
with all his previous knowledge of miniſterial ſtupi- 
dity, he had conceived it poſſible that they could be. 
Wherever he looked around him, he ſaw nothin 

but blunders upon blunders, and confuſion woe 


confounded. The puſillanimity of his predeceſſors - 


to the enemies of Britain, could be equalled only by 
their inſolence to the few friends whom their in- 
1 had left us. As to the treaty before the 

ouſe, the conditions were not ſuch as he could have 
wiſhed them to be, nor as they would have been, if 
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the late miniſtry had more early been driven from a 
ſituation that they ſo much diſgraced. But the re- 
ſources of the country had been ſo completely de- 
ſtroyed, the ſpirit of the nation had been ſo depreſ- 
ſed by a ſucceſſion of defeats and diſaſters, its anta- 
goniſts were ſo numerous, firm, and united among 
themſelves, that were the real ſituation of the par- 
ties known, the degree of advantage ſecured to this 
country, would be thought moſt aſtoniſhing. The 
records in their own offices bear witneſs to the diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of the late cabinet. For ſix days 
preceding their diſmiſſions, they did nothing elſe 
but fill up warrants on the treaſury, in favour of 
their creatures. He proceeds in this elegant ſtyle for 
three hours and an half, amidſt the cries of Hear 
him Hear him! from two hundred members; a 
practice unknown in an American Congreſs, and 
fit only for a club of drunken porters. He concludes 
by hoping, that his name will be abhorred by all 
honeſt men, #f he ſhall ever fit alone in the ſume room“ 
with the gentleman over againſt him. —The ſpeech 
itſelf is printed next day, in an halt crown pamphlet. 
Ten thouſand copies are fold in a twinkling ; and 
all the world are convinced that nobody but ſo 
great an orator, could fave three kingdoms from 
deſtruction. The ex-miniſter rejoins, while the trea- 
ſury members, to ſhew their diſreſpect, adjourn by 
dozens, to the floor above. He begins by appealing 
to the ſpeaker, as an evidence, that he can ſuffer im- 
pertinence and calumny with as much patience as 
any member in that houſe ; and he is confident that 
he ſhall always have ſufficient fortitude to hear with 
ſuitable contempt, whatever , may fall from fo 
wretched a character as the honorable ſecretary of 
ſtate, who has juſt ſat down. Here, he is called to 
order, and a racket enſues, that threatens to rend 
the cieling of the room, and precipitate the peace- 


A noted ſaying of Charles Fox verſus lord North, 
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— eaters of beef. ſteaks above their heads, to the 
bottom of the chapel. After half an hour of anar- 
chy, the orator becomes audible a ſecond time, 
and inſiſts that he is in order. He is not a man to be 
brow-beaten out of his ſenſes and his purpoſe. He 
will not fufi-r-theſe walls, the laſt receptacle of Bri- 
tiſh liberty, and to which admiring Europe looks 
with veneration, to be profaned by riot and diſ- 
order. He did not creep up the back-ſtairs into of- 
fice, nor will he be ſilenced by a proftituted faction, 
who have conſpired to thruſt themſelves into the go- 
vernment of the country. At this the treaſury 
bench begin to rap the floor with their canes, while 


oppoſition bawl out, Order! Order The ſpeaker of 


the houſe, whole office, perquiſites included, is only 


worth about eleven thouſand pounds ſterling a year, 
has not yet had time to come to a proper under- 


ſtanding with the new ſecretary. He therefore de- 
termines that the member is in order, and makes 
him the cuſtomary ſignal to proceed. The ex-mini- 
ſter then obſerves, that however diſgraceful the 


ſcene of this night may be, it was nothing but what 


he had foretold from a gentleman ſo very young in 


majorities, as the preſent honorable ſecretary ; that, 


as he had never, like ſome people, ruined his for- 


tune by gambling and horſe-racing, ſo he had never 
attempted to improve it at the expence of his coun- 


try. He had come into office but a poor man, and 


he had left it without adding a ſhilling to his pro- 


perty. The ſpeech now pronounced by the honor.b'e 
lecretary, was the moſt ſcurrilous, which even its 


author himſelf had ever delivered; and conſe- 


quently it was the moſt ſcurrilous ever delivered in 
that houſe.* The gentleman had for eight years to- 


gether, threatened to impeach him ; to bring him 


to a black and bloody day, and to appeaſe the ge- 


nius of Albion, by his exit on the block. Anima- 


ted by conſcivus innocence, he now called on 
William Pitt, verſus Edmund Burke. 
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the honourable gentleman, with all the advan- 
tages of his ſituation, and all his newly acquired 
converts at his back, to come forward and begin his 
impeachment. He was ſure, that he ſhould always 
be ready to meet it, and ſhould give himſelf but ve- 
ry little trouble about it.—Here a note began, oc- 
caſioned by one of the dinner-troop® returning from 
port, and quarrelling with a member, who, as he 
inſiſted, had, in his abſence, taken his ſeat. After 
three quarters of an hour, and a dozen explana- 
tory ſpeeches, the houſe became ſomewhat com- 
poſed, and the ex-miniſter again reſumed the thread 
of his exculpation. He had hardly ſpoken five mi- 
nutes, when the clock firuck four in the morning, 
and about thirty members at once bawled out Ad- 
journ ! Adjourn But the ſpeaker declared, that the 
gentleman was arguing cloſely to the queſtion, and 
had a title to be heard. Upon this, a few paired off, 
and the orator went on. He proteſted that he looked 
on the day of his diſmiſſion from office, though fatal 
to his country, as the moſt glorious of his lite ; be- 
cauſe his ruin had been effected againſt the ſenſe of 
the people of England, by the Scotch peers, the 
bench of biſhops, and thoſe janizaries of the back- 
ſtairs, the lords of the bed-chamber. Take it down / 
Take it down ! reſounded from the treaſury pha- 
lanx ; upon which, with a ſmile of contemptuous 
pity, he repeated his laſt words. He congratulated 
the honorable ſecretary upon having at length de- 
termined on what ſide of the houſe he was to fit, 
becaule hitherto, he had ſeldom adhered, for half a 
ſeſſion, to any one point of the political compaſs. He 
truſted that the honourable ſecretary was ready to 
perform all the mean, dirty, ſcandalous work, which 
the interior cabinet would require at his hands; work 
which, even among the tools of miniltry, there 
would not be found another gentleman ſo baſe and 


* Sir James Johnſtone, of Weſterhall. The ſtory is well known. 
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abandoned as to undertake. For his own part, he cat- 
ed little. But he was ſorry to ſay, that, with regard to 
others beſides himſelf, the conduct of the new ſecre- 
tary had been highly exceptionable. In his majeſty's 
ſpeech, made ſome days ago, to both houſes, and 
which he was warranted to conſider, and treat, as the 
ſpeech of the ſecretary himſelf, © there was not a 
& ſingle fact aſſerted, which was not a falſehood. It con- 
e veyed an intolerable calumny on the people of Bri- 
e tain, an inſinuation of /o gro/s and black a nature, 
te that it demanded the moſt rigorous enquiry, and 
te the moſt ſevere puniſhment.”* To injure his cha- 
racter, it had been whiſpered, that he meant to ſhun 
an impeachment, by taking refuge in the houſe of 
peers. He hoped that a long time would elapſe, be- 
fore the death of a much revered parent, ſhould 
corapel him to enter that hoſpital of incurables.+ 
This is a faithful ſpecimen of parliamentary debates, 
Like the daughters of Doris, they are not all exactly 
the ſame, but they bear a ſiſterly reſemblance. 

#5 Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec dĩverſa tamen: qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 

If an obſcure individual cannot learn much by turn- 
ing over our hiſtorians, he can improve Kill leſs by 
peruſing harrangues of this kind. In the mean time 
peace is ratified. After five or ſix years, the nation 
begins to breathe. Vanity grows apace. We boaſt 
of our preſent unparallel:d ſtate of proſperity, as if a man 
with a broken leg, who has juſt got upon crutches; 
were to boaſt of his agility. Neale are eaſily found 


* Charles Fox, on the 14th December, 1792. Vid. Analytical Review, vol. 
15, p. 204. A pretty buſineſs truly! To give a man a ſalary of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, to repeat, in his own name, calumnies invented by his 
miniſters: After ſuch a © retort courteous,” which it was neceſſary for 
him to pocket, George the Third might havelooked up with regret, to the 
fituation of a ſcavenger. 

+ A remark by lord North, when ſpeaking of that illuſtrious body. Cheſ- 
terfield employs the ſame phraſe. Mr. William Pulteney, in converſing with 

neen Caroline, called them ©, that hoſpital of invalid:.”” Vid. Anecdotes of 

Newton, in the New Annual Regiſter, for 1782, Part 2d. p. 69. 
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for another ju/? and neceſſary war; and another 
< inglorious peace” completes the circle. 

From this ſurvey, it muſt be inferred, that, to 
give the people of Britain an accurate and impar- 
tial hiſtory of the abuſes in their government, would 
be to render them a moſt eflential ſervice. By ſuch 
a performance they might reap more ſolid advanta- 
ges than from ſinking twenty French ſhips of the 
line, or by annexing twenty Eaſt and Weſt-Indian 
Hands, to the bloated fize of the Britiſh em- 
pire. Jack of all trades will never be rich, lays the 
proverb. A merchant plunging at once. into forty 
different channels of commerce, runs a much greater 
hazard of ruin, than he who limits his operations to 
a reaſonable extent. A government, ambitious of 
acquiring dominions in every corner of the globe, 
engages in a {till more deſperate ſpeculation, becauſe 
public affairs are ſtill more profuſely managed than 
thoſe of individuals. Domeſtic improvement 1s, in 
all caſes, more advantageous than military acquiſi- 
tion; and though the truth of this maxim is obvi- 
ous, yet, in the great outlines of our hiſtory, we 
have inceſſantly forſaken the former to purſue the 
latter. 5 

It was the original deſign of this work to demon- 
ſtrate the real inutility of external territories to Bri- 
tain, the unfathomable waſte of money requiſite to 
retain them, the injuſtice and guilt that conſtantly 
attend ſuch acquiſitions, and the intolerable ravages 
that we ſuffer from internal taxes, in conſequence of 
national wars about them. The beſt way of illuſtra- 
ting this doctrine ſeemed to be, to collect and pub- 
liſh a number of inconteſtible facts, and leave the 
reader to draw his own concluſions. Argument is 
often a fallacious weapon; but when we are plainly 
informed in three lines, that on the iſt of July, 
66 1783, one hundred and ſeventy- one millions ſter- 
5 ling of Britiſh public money were wnaccounted 
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* for,“ every boſom feels an impreſſion, that could 
neither be blunted by the ſophiſtry of Mansfield, nor 
enforced by the eloquence of Demoſthenes. It is 
amazing, that ſo many facts of this nature eſcape 
without notice from the writers on political reform, 
while ſuch innumerable pages are ſpent on the hack- 
nied ſubject of parliamentary repreſentation. To re- 
medy that defect, a multipligity of authors have now 
been examined; and ſuchſ materials as correſpond 
with this plan, have been embodied in the preſent 
aſſemblage; that their diverſified radiance may con- 
centrate its beams in one irreſiſtible focus of con vic- 
tion. Archimedes, in defence of Syracuſe, conftruc- 
ted miſſile engines, ſome of them to reach an aſſail- 
ant cloſe under the walls, while others overtook his 
flight. Hence, when the Romans advanced to the 
charge, they found it equally dangerous to attack 
and retreat. With this idea, I have collected a ma- 

azine of all kinds of political grievances, that, like 
the darts of Archimedes, there may be ſomething to 
ſtrike every ſituation and every feeling. The gallant 
Briton, who laughs at the ſlaughter of five hundred 
thouſand raſcally, ſoup-maigre Frenchmen, may yet 
grudge the expence of it. The loyal ſubject, who 
would chearfully ſtarve his wife and children to pay 
the debts of his great and good king, will feel a cu- 
riofity to enquire about the fifteen millions ſterling, 
ſecreted by George the Second, with the concur- 
rence of his maſt honourable privy council. The Gui. 
nea merchant buys and ſells his live- ſtock with a clear 
conſcience, but he abhors the miniſterial perfidy, 
that in the midſt of profound peace, whets the hatch- 
et and-ſcalping-knite againſt the farmers of Vermont 
and Kentucky. The political devotee, who ſees the 
neceſſity for a houſe of peers, will not ſay, that it 
4hould conſiſt of gamblers, jockies, and cock-fighters, 
of ſuperannuated judges, bankrupt admirals, and 
the rotten-borough hacks of twenty ſucceſſive cabi- 
nets. The nabob, with an hundred thouſand poundg 


Supra, Part i. Chap. 4. 
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in his pocket, extracted from the tears and blood of 
an hundred thouſand Gentoos, will deſpiſe the ſor- 
did churl, who ſcrupled to give a dinner at the fu- 
neral of his ſon.“ He who turns away from a calcu- 
lation of compound intereſt, may feel his heart 
yearn at the hiſtories of Mary Talbot and Mary 
Jones. The Scotchman, who has trumpeted in New- 
York and Baltimore, the bleſſings of Britiſh ſupre- 
macy, will perceive his admiration damped by the 


* In private life, George the Second was an excellent huſband, 
« an affettionate parent, a kind maſter, and, to thoſe whom he ei- 
“ teemed, a ſincere friend. His majeſty was temperate and a 
& fri lover of juſtice. He died univerſally beloved and regretted 
e by his ſubjects. George the Second may not be ranked, a- 
“ mong kings who are ſtyled EAT, by hiſtorians; but he poſſeſſ- 
e ed a more exalted character, and was truly an HoxesT MAR“. 
Naval and Military memoirs of Great Britain by Captain Beatſon, 
Vol. III. page 62. Mr. Dodington told the Princeſs of Wales, 
that the accumulation of twelve or fifteen millions could be proved be- 
yond all poſſibility of a denial. This determines the point that the 
concealment was indefenſible. What would a merchant think of 
one of his Book-keepers detected in ſecreting fifteen pounds? 
The ſame itandard of integrity mult apply to Kings and to Clerks. 
George was, by a million of degrees, more guilty than ſuch a perſon 
would have been. But beſides, he had an immenſe regular income, 
which the luxury of Lucullus could hardly have conſumed. He 
was placed entirely beyond the reach of thoſe temptations, to which 
an accomptant may be liable, and this conſideration aggravates to 
infinity the extent of his baſeneſs. Captain Beatſon is a candid, 
ſenſible, and as I preſume, a well informed writer. Had he reflec- 
ted on the circumſtances above mentioned, he would have ſuppreſſed 
this portrait, which extends to a cloſe printed page. As a fri 
love of juſtice is inconſiſtent with fraud, that part of the panegyrick 
goes for nothing. Of the afe#ion of George as a parent, it is need- 
leſs to ſpeak. In 1741, he plunged Britain, againſt her deſire, in- 
to a German war, and a gibbet for his execution ought to have been 
erected on the grave of the firſt Britiſh ſoldier, who fell in the courſe 
of it. If his ſubjects loved him and lamented his death, it only proved 
that they were fools, but not that he was a juſt object of regret. This 
man reigned for thirty three years. During that whole time, twelve 
or fifteen thouſand Clergymen, in their weekly addreſſes to the Deity, 
aſſerted, that this plunderer of millions Sterling, this deſtroyer, by 
the ſword of the Ammonite, of ſome hundred thouſands of men, was 


mefl excellent and moft facred ! 
D 
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account of ſalt- exciſe and coal duties. The church- 
man, who rejoices that ſix Quakers were plundered 
of three hundred pounds for refuſing to pay two 
ſhillings of Eaſter offerings,+ will hardly with Manſ- 
field, wiſh, that the French nation had continued to 
perſecute the Hugunots. He may be glad at the 
burning of a Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, but he 
will not ſay, that a bed - rid, or a blind diſſenter, was 
fit and able to be a ſheriff of London. He admits, 
that a biſhop of Durham, is entitled to raiſe twenty 
thouſand pounds a year of tythes, by ſpreading liti- 
gation and beggary for twenty miles on every ſide 
of his palace. But neither he, nor any body elſe, 
imagines, that an exciſeman ſhould be authoriſed to 
ſtarve five hundred thouſand people for want of 
food, almoſt when he pleaſes. | 

It has been urged, that the hiſtories of ſome other 
nations are equally diſreputable with that of Eng- 
land; and that, ſor the ſake of impartiality, there 
ſhould have been exhibited a compariſon between them 
The two following chapters are deſigned to ſatisfy, in 
part, this demand. They will, at the ſame time, afford 
an opportunity for illuſtrating and confirming what 
has already been advanced, on the vicious tendency 
of hiſtories in general. The rigid critic, who may 
think this digreſſion ſuperfluous, will yet be diſpo- 
{ed to pardon the motive that produced it, a deſire, as 
far as poſſible, to pleaſe every body. The Britiſh ſub- 
jet, who has long adniired the juſtice and magnan- 
imity of his countrymen, will be ſecretly comfort- 
ed to hear that other kings and nations have ſo fre- 
quently deſcended to the depravity of his own. 
If he reſides in the United States of North-America, 
he will peruſe with extreme ſatisfaction a precedent 


from French hiſtory, for the Algerine negociations of 
his moſt gracious ſovereign. 


* Supra, Part 1. Chap. 4. 
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Paralells from ancient and modern hijtory—Cyrus the 
younger Modern method of hiring Mercenaries 
KXenophon— Alexander — Juli Caeſar —1he man of 
the People—Antient Spettacles of Gladiators— mo- 
dern Philanthrophiſk—Socrates—Edmund Burke— 
Titus Veſpoſiau— Feruſalem—1he Britiſh at Toulun-—A 
Contraſt—Portugueſe—Chineſe—'Their national Cha- 
racter.Fiſty two Iriſh Rebelliuns — Riots at Birming- 
ham—At Weſtminſter — Impropriety of indiſcriminate 
cenſure, 


\ HIS chapter is to conſiſt of miſcellaneous re- 
[ marks on the hiſtory of antient and foreign 
nations, with an occaſional reference to correſponding 
characters and events, in the luminous annals of Britiſh 
lory. 
. Sophiſtry ſeems in all ages to have exhauſted its 
invention, to varniſh over the moſt criminal undertak- 
ings. The virtues of the younger Cyrus have been 
fondly celebrated. His father Darius, king of Perſia, 
by his will, bequeathed his throne to Artaxerxes his 
eldeſt fon, and to Cyrus the government of ſeveral 
provinces, The latter made preparations to revolt. 
Artaxerxes took him prifoner, pardoned his con- 
ſpiracy, and reſtored him to his former ſituation“. 
Cyrus rewarded generoſity with ingratitude, and 
began a civil war. The younger brother of a peer, 
who ſhould attempt to ſhoot him, in order to get his 
eſtate, would not ſeem a very promiſing object of 
praiſe. But when an aſſaſſin can place himſelf at the 
head of an hundred and fifty thouſand men, he be- 
comes a diſtinct character. Cyrus was flain in a 
perſonal combat with his brother; and the ſtory is 


* 
* Juſtin, Book 5. Chap. 11th, 
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uſually told in ſuch a way, that we are highly diſ- 
appointed by che death of the young Hero. Theſe 
are the leſſons of morality, that we learn* from the 
common ſtyle of hiſtorians. Cyrus had enliſted in 
his army a body of about thirteen thouſand Greeks, 
who had wandered to an immenſe diſtance from 
their own Country, for the ſake of ſhedding blood. 
If Cyrus had been to hire theſe troops from a modern 
elector of Germany, he would have been forced to 
find ſecurity to their proprietor for ſo much per head, 
in caſe of their never returning home again. During 
the American war, in 1775, the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, loſt fifteen thouſand ſeven hundred of his ſub- 
jects in this way, at thirty pounds ſterling eacn. This 
amounted to four hundred and ſeventy one thouſand 
pounds. On the 21ſt of November, 1786, the 
Britiſh nation paid the money. The intervening 
period, from the end of the war to the time of pay- 
ment, was about four years, and even the {imple in- 
tereſt for that time, could not be much leſs than 
eighty thouſand pounds, beſides about fixty 
thouſand more to the Cuſtom Houſe and Fxciſe 
officers, who collected the cath. This was all to- 
gether near ſix hundred thouſand guineas. The 
Britiſh miniſtry could have employed the money 
better, by erecting a battery of twenty four pound- 
ers, at Stromneſs, or the Land's end. They 
might have loaded their pieces with the caſh, and, 
upon firing it off into the Sea, they would have ſaved 
a million or two ſterling ſquandered on the tranſ- 
POO and other expences of theſe poor ſlaves. 
e proceed to Xenophon, who conducted the re- 
treat of ten rhouſand ſurviving Greeks ; but while we 
a imire the bravery of the men, and the abilities of 
their leader, we ought to remember that they were 
in reality only a band of robbers, of whom Xenophon 
was the Chief. This author, whoſe pictureſque ſim- 
plicity preſents ſo ſtriking a contraſt to the bathos of 
Burgeyne, has been highly renowned for his amiable 
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and virtuous manners; and has leſt us, in the me- 
moirs of Socrates, an excellent moral treatiſe. On 
eſcaping back to Greece, he, with part of his aſſo- 
ciates, immediately entered into che ſervice of ano- 
ther Prince, and Xenophon himſelf, though com- 
mander, had only four times the pay of a pri- 
vate ſoldier. In a late diviſion of military ſpoil, 
a Britiſh foremaſt man received lets than a five hun- 
dred and thirty fifth ſhare of the proportion aſſigned 
to his Captain*. By this mode of reckoning, a pri- 
vate centinel in the Greek ſervice was an hundred 
and thirty four times more important than a common 
ſailor in that of Britain. 

The invaſion of Perſia by Alexander, has been 
conſtantly juſtified by Rollin and others, from this 
principle, that he was revenging injuries inflicted 
upon Greece, a country, which his father and him- 
ſelf had, under the baſeſt pretences, and with great 
ſlaughter of its inhabitants, reduced to avery. Hence, 
his title as an avenger, was the ſame with that of a 
robber, who firſt rifles your houſe, and then cudgels 


* A London Paper has the following article, dated 2oth of 
March, 1795. | 

<« 'The firſt payment of the immenſe St. Jago prize is commenced. 
Captain Sir A. 8. Douglas having received his ſhare, the fol- 
« lowing is the declared proportion of the ſpecie only. 


„ Each Captain's ſhare - - - L. 13, 920 
« Lieutenant's do. - . _ 910 
«© Warrant Officer's do. - - - G12 
«« Petty Officer's do. - - - - 140 


„Foremaſt man's do. - - - - 26 
'The account adds that a great part of the plunder was yet undi- 
vided, and the ſhares of the Admirals not declared. It is likely that 
they would be at leaſt ten times greater than thoſe of the Captains, 
It is impoſſible to figure a more ſcandalous act of robbery upon the 
private men. Our ſailors have no more real ſenſe of their own rights 
than the people of Fez. If they had, no government durſt mock 
them with ſuch a diviſion. 
This is one example of © that noble liberty, that ſweet equality, 
and that happy ſecurity, by which the Engliſh are at preſent diſ- 
„ tinguiſhed above all other nations in the univerſe”. Hume's 
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his predeceſſor, who was unable to break it open. 
What prepoſterous encomiums have been laviſhed 
upon the tenderneſs of Alexander for the family of 
Darius! This monarch had never attempted toinjure 
the Macedonian, and had even offered half an empire 
to buy his friendſhip. In return, Alexander drove 
him into the jaws of aſſaſſination, and then very mo- 
deſtly puniſhed the murtherers. It was extremely 
natural that the mother, widow and ſiſters of Darius, 
ſhould feel an enthuſiaſm of veneration for ſo, ſplendid 
a benefactor; and that his humanity ſhould be the 
ſubject of univerſal aſtoniſhment, becauſe he did not 
inſult or deſtroy a few helpleſs women, whom he had 
already deprived of every thing that made their ex- 
iſtence tolerable. 

The far greater part of hiſtory 1s a burleſque of 
this kind. Gladiators and catamites are elevated into 
ſubaltern divinities; and the preſs groans under the 
catalogue of their virtues. What torrents of eloquence 
have been poured forth on the magnanimity and cle- 


mency of Julius Cæſar, who butchered only twelve 


hundred thouſand people, and whoſe portrait, as drawn 
by Suetonius, diſplays anaccompliſhed model ofevery 
human vice! What volumes of execration have been 
diſcharged upon the ingratitude and raſhneſs of Brutus, 
for depriving the world of ſo eſtimable a character! 
Brutus himſelf, who exacted only forty five per cent 
of intereſt for his money, was another prodigy of Ro- - 
man virtue. t 

Nor 1s modern England deſtitute of wonders, to 
rival the popularity and integrity of Julius Cæſar. If 
the Clerk of a counting-houſe were to lole, at the ga- 
ming table, a thouſand pounds of his maſter's money, 
or even of his own, he would be diſcharged as unwor- 
thy of truſt. There is a man, who is ſaid to have ſunk 
five hundred thouſand pounds in that way; and when 
he had thus reduced himſelf to bankruptcy, when no- 
thing but histalents as a parliamentary ſpeaker preſer- 
ved him from a jail, we have ſeen him preferred to the 
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management of an annual revenue of ſixteen millions 
ſterling ; and we have been immediately informed in 
the newspapers, with a tone of triumph, that his 
creditors had held a meeting and agreed to give him 
leifure. We certainly ſhould not affect a deteſtation 
of Elagabalus, for ſelecting his favourites Ex magni- 
tudine penis; ſince Charles Fox, at the time of this 
promotion really was, and boaſted that he was, bz 
man of the people. It is difficult to conceive a. more 
gigantic inſtance of ſtupidity and depravity than ſuch 
a Choice. That a Britiſh Houſe of Commons ſhould 
adopt a miniſter of this fort, is quite in character; 
but that individuals, who have the happineſs of their 
country at heart, ſhould applaud ſuch a ſelection, 
muſt fill every ſober mind with amazement. To 
ſweep off large ſums at the gaming table, beſides 
the incurable ſuſpicion of foul play, 1s, in itſelf, a 
diſhonourable dirty practice. The abandoned com- 
pany, to which an habitual Gameſter is inevitably 
condemned, would alone be ſufficient for corrupting 
the moſt virtuous of men. Mr. Fox, in the bound- 
leſs diverſity of his adventures, muſt have ruined 
many a family, and ſent many an injured woman with 
ſorrow to the grave. The very ſqund of his name 
puts every body in mind of a dice box. The largeſt 
waggon in England would not be able to carry all the 
books and pamphlets which have celebrated 7he good- 
neſs of bis heart. His profligacy was one of the chief 
cauſes of the failure of his father Lord Holland, in 
paying up his arrears of money due to the Britiſh Ex- 
chequer. On the 3oth of September, 1780, we 
had loſt by this tranſaction, two hundred and forty 
eight thouſand pounds, as the ſimple intereſt, at four 
per Cent, of the money left in the hands of his Lord- 
ſhip®. 

A few years ago, a conſiderable balance was then 
unpaid, and as intereſt could not, it ſeems, be de- 


* Supra, Part 1. Chap. 3. 
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manded, the public contiuued to loſe it. Security 
had however been given for payment, at a future pe- 
riod, of the principal ſum. At this time, a member 
happened, in the Houſe of Commons, to ſay ſome- 
thing about the buſinets that hurt Mr. Fox. He in- 
ſtantly roſe, and after attacking the gentleman moſt 
ſeverely, declared it as a well known truth, that it 
was impoſſible for the public to loſe a ſhilling by his 
father, though in reality we had loſt, and were conti- 
nuing to loſe, in the ſhape of intereſt, very large ſums 
by him. Mr. Fox did not ſay this from any abſtracted 
diſreſpect for mon-y, as he hath ſince raiſed a ſuit, 
which many people would have avoided, againſt Mr. 
Horne Tooke, for an hundred and ninety eight pounds. 
He bullied Mr. Pitt. into paying, an hundred and 
ezghty one thouſand pounds of debts, for the Prince 
of Wales. At a converſation in parliament on the 
ſettlement of the Duke of York, he declared that at 
leaſt forty thouſand pounds a year of certain revenue, 
ought to be ſettled on each of the children of the 
King; that they might not be dependent on their 
father. At making : an eſtabliſhment for the Duke 
of Clarence, he was likewiſe foremoſt. 

About elevengyears ago, William Pitt became all 
at once the Britith man of the People, not becauſe of 
his merit, for he had done nothing, but becauſe they 
wanted to revenge themſelves of Charles Fox, who, 
in ſpite of his promiſes to the contrary, had ventured 
to fit alone in the ſame room with Lord North! One 
would have ſuppoſed, that no perſon two degrees a- 
bove an ideot, could ſuſpect Fox to be ſerious in ma- 
king ſo ridiculous an aſſertion. The people are tiring 
of the French war, and of Mr. Pitt, and thus Mr. 
Fox will ſoon be the man, a ſecond time. Already, 

his friends in parliament tell us that the Empire mult 
look up for political ſalvation to this great Stateſman. 
The public begin to believe ſo. 

For an acquaintance with the Roman man of tbe 

people, the reader may conſult Suetonius, a book ot 
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horrid obſcenity, that has been tranſlated for the uſe 
of Schiels. He will r then decide whether the deſcen- 
dant of Venus, or of Charles the Second, beſt deſerv- 
ed the confidence of Rome, or of Britain. 

The antient Spectacles of Gladiators are extremely 
ſhocking to the nerves of a modern Engliſhman. He 
reads with diſguft and indignation the deſcription of 
Seneca. He is amazed at the brutality of the Romans. 
He aſcribes it to their unacquaintance with Habeas 
Corpus, and the trial by jury; and beſides, as Dr. 
Beattie has informed him, human nature has been 
quite altered for the better, ſince the introduction of 
the chriſtian religion, ſo that we are no longer capa- 
ble of theſe dreadful barbarities committed by igno- 
rant heathens. Next morning, this friend to mercy 
rides thirty miles to attend a cock tight, or a boxing 
match. He has that evening to preſide i in a meeting 
for the abolition of the ſlave trade, to which he gallops 
twenty miles farther, and juſt as he arrives, a horſe 
worth fifty guineas drops dead under him. Buſi- 
neſs.ends, and being a magiſtrate he proceeds to back 
the warrant of a preſs gang, ſends a Quaker to pri- 
ſon for refuſing to pay a ſhilling of tythes*, and ten 
guineas of expences, and a beggar for three months 
to Bride well, becauſe he has knocked down a rabbit 
or a pheaſant, and refuſes to pay a fine of five pounds. 


*The circular epiſtle from the yearly meeting of the friends held 
at London, in May 1793, has the following paſſage. The ge- 
„count of ſufferings brought in this year amounts, in Great 
Britain to fix thouſand and eighty pounds; and in Ireland to 
ſixteen hundred and twenty nine pounds. The largeſt part, as 
uſual, is for thoſe ecclefiaſtical demands with which we ſeruple ac- 
« tively to comply”. Bache's Philadelphia General advertiſer, 19th 
December, 1793. Very little of this money can have been raifed in 
Scotland, where tithes, though troubleſome, do not coſt one thou- 
ſandth part of the vexation that they cauſe on the fouth of Tweed. 
In May laſt, as we learn from Engliſh newſpapers, ſeven of the So- 
ciety of friends were committed to York caſtle for refuſing to pay 
tithes, and coſts of ſuit. 
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He then adjourns to the playhouſe, ſees the tragedy 
of Cato, ſheds. tears of rapture at the verſes in praiſe 
of liberty, and of temperance, returns home, drinks 
church and king, with Botany-bay to all diſſenters, 
in two bottles of port, and goes ro bed, as ſober as 
uſual, at half paſt three in the morning. Not long 
after the capture of Valenciennes, in autumn, 1793, 
a riding maſter at London inſerted in the news papers 
a long advertiſment as to an exhibition of the ſiege, 
c with the terrible effect of the bombs, in driving the 
c old men, women, 3 into the cellars, and the 
triumphant entry oe Duke of York into the place. 
The advertiſement adds that the ſhew had been re- 
ceived with great applauſe. When the Indians, on 
the weſtern frontiers of the United States, have ſur- 
priſed a family, theſe much injured people with their 
virtuous and primitive ſimplicity, ſometimes cut a 
child into four quarters, and dance round them be- 
fore its mother. There is not a very wide diſtinction 
in point of humanity between the Romans, theſe 
American Savages, and the patrons of the Britiſh 
ockey. Let us now return to antiquity. 

Socrates ,converſed with a familiar Spirit; and 
Rollin has wrote a kind of diſſertation upon this pre- 
deceſſor to prophet Brothers and the Cocklane Ghoſt. 
He frequented the houſe of Aſpaſia, a noted courte- 
ſan, that, as he affirmed, he might improve his taſte 
by the elegance of her converſation. Mr. Pitt, full 
of indignation at the impiety and perfidy of the French, 
thruſts himſelf into an alliance with the chaſte empreſs 
of Ruſſia, for rebuilding of the baſtile. Socrates 
married a ſhrew, that he might never want materials 
for the exerciſe of his patience, juſt as if a man were 
to cut off his legs, that he might acquire a knowledge 
of amputation. His wiſdom and veracity have em- 
ployed at leaſt five thouſand pens; and cven the 
divine Plato, who recommended pederaſty and child 
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murder, has ranked inferior in celebrity to the 
divine Socrates. We, in like manner, have ad- 
mired the taſte and eloquence of Edmund Burke, who 
lays on expletives, as a maſon lays on mortar. With 
equal judgment, we celebrate the purity of his in- 
tentions. A ſcw days before the declaration of our pre- 
ſent war againſt France, this friend to mankind ſaid 
in the houſe of Commons, that he only pardoned 
miniſters for their ſlowneſs in beginning hoſtilities, 
on account of the neceſſity of waiting till the public 
temper was ſufficiently inflamed to ſecond them effeftually. 
Thus he admitted that the nation would perhaps have 
remained neuter, if it had not been for incendiaries 

like himſelf. 
| The name of Titus Veſpaſian is ſynonimous with 
oF benignity. He beſieged Jeruſalem, where eleven 
hundred thouſand Jews periſhed, beſides ninety ſeven 
thouſand others, whom this delight of mankind ſold. 
Such at leaſt is the account of Joſephus, and after 
what we believe already, nothing elſe can be indigeſ- 
tible. If we aſk what right Titus had to interfere in 
the government of a diſtant nation, that never could 
have diſturbed the happineſs of Rome, the anſwer is 
plain. He acted on the right of conqueſt, the ſame 
title which, in the ſixteenth century, made it no 
felony to kill à mere Iriſhman.* It was on this 
title alſo, that Cornwallis ſlaughtered horſes at 
Monticello, that Tarleton, after dining with the 
widow. of General Richardſon, burnt her houſe, 
barn, hogs and poultry ; and that Cumberland ſet up 
ſome of his Scotch prifoners, as marks to be 
| ſhot at, and put thirty or forty of them to the bay- 
onet in a barn, after their wounds had received a fecond 
*dreſſing. Now if we can admire Alexander and Titus, 
we muſt hkewiſe admire their imitators. The Per- 
didi diem of the imperial Philanthrophiſt is of about 


* Supra, Part 1. chap. 6. + © I have loſt a day“. 
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as much authority as the Nelo ep iſeopari® of a candi- 
date for the mitre. 


Perhaps 8 becalm'd his breaſt ; 
Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt, 

Titus narrowly eſcaped the honour of beinga church 
hero. About thirty ſix years ago, there was printed 
at London, an illuſtration of the holy Scriptures in 
five folio volumes. The writers, men of real learn- 
ing and candour, expatiate on the clemency of Titus. 
He crucified his priſoners, around the walls of Jeru- 
ſalem in ſuch multitudes, that room was wanting to 
erect the croſſes. But orthodox eyes could ſee nothing 

except his double merit of fulfilling a prophecy, and 
deſtroying a devoted nation. The commentators 
might have reflected, that no entire people can ever 
deſerve extirpation, becauſe one half of the individuals 
who compoſe it, are, by childhood incapable of guilt; 
and that hence the leader in ſuch a tranſaction can 
never be a fit object of praiſe. Theological writers 
have been loud in celebrating conquerors, who pro- 
deity by cutting 
up whole nations, root and branch. As to the Jews, 
in particular, they were no worſe than other people, 
and were juſt as much entitled to defend their liberty 
as the Canaanites, the Amalekites, the Samnites, the 
Athenians, or the Spartans; yet hiſtorians, with a 
prejudice extracted from the moſt hateful ſuperſtition, 
conſtantly ſpeak of them as a kind of outcaſts. The 
fiege of Jotapata is a highly finiſhed ſcene ; and dif- 
covers what gallant exertions the Jews, et a leader 
who poſſeſſed their confidence, were capable of mak - 
ing. Titus, as we learn from Suetonius, had a pro- 
portion of domeſtic faults. He was, as Mr. Gibbon 
terms it, © incorrect in his taſte of love”. As to his 
public character, let us always remember, that when 
a king, general, or miniiter begins or conducts an 
unjuſt. war, and in its progreſs cuts an hundred thou- 


* « am unwilling to be made a biſhop.” 
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ſand, or a million of people to pieces, it is a downright 
farce to talk of his humanity. If he ſhews any, it can 
only be the tribute of prudence to public opinion, or 
an excreſcence of caprice and oſtentation ſprouting 
through the ſurface of his character. The difference 
in point of morality between William the Conqueror 
and William the ſon in law, is not worth the number 
of words requiſite to explain it. 

The ſiege of Toulon, in 1793, bears a reſem- 
blance to that of Jeruſalem, only that the Romans 
were victorious, and the Britiſh were heaten ; that 
the former acted like men of ſenſe at leaſt, and the 
latter not ſe. In other reſpects, the genius of 
Rome preſerved its wonted aſcendancy. Titus at- 
tacked Jeruſalem in the undiſguiſed tone and attitude 
of an offended maſter. The Britiſh admiral crept 
into Toulon by bribery, and by making a multitude 
of promiſes which common ſenſe might from the firſt 
moment have told him it was impoſſible to perform. 
Titus broke no promiſes, for the pride of Rome diſ- 
dained to make any. The Britiſh were driven from 
all their fortifications, after an aſſault of eighteen 
hours, while thouſands of the wretched people who 
had truſted to their protection, were butchered be- 
fore their eyes. The conqueſt of Titus was preſerved 
for centuries. The Britiſh never would have got in- 
to Toulon at all, if they had not promiſed to reſtore 
the French Conſtitution of 1789, when they might 
as well have told the modern Mainotes that they would 
reſtore the code of Lycurgus. They took poſſeſſion 
of the town in the name of Lows the Seventeenth. 
Now, if they had wanted the Convention to murder 
young Capet, this was the very ſureſt way that they 
could have taken; and if he had actually periſhed in 
conſequence of this event, all the world would have 
regarded them as his executioners ; and thus after 
pretending to abhor the French for killing the fa- 
ther, they did their utmoſt to provoke theſe very 


„ 
individuals to kill the ſon. About the end of 


the American. war, Mr. Henry Dundas, from a 
teries of documents, proved to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that the Britiſh Eaſt India company, by their 
univerſal ſyſtematic breach of treaties, had made 
Britiſh faith proverbial in the Eaft*. It is not much 
better in the welt, in the north, or in the ſouth. On 
the 20th of February 1795, colonel Maitland ſtated 
in parliament, that the exz7s expences of this Toulon 
buſineſs were three hundred thouſand pounds. The 
whole was probably about a million ſterling. 
We ihall now examine a tew ſpecimens of the ſtyle 
in which a Britiſh writer frequently ſpeaks of other 
nations. The Portugueſe are charged with pride 
* (a commodity unknown in Britain) and other un- 
12 manly vices. Tyeachery has been laid to their 
„ charge, (when your breeches are torn ſit ſtill, ſays the 
” proverb, ) as well as ingratitude, and aboye all an 
ONE, 8 paſſion for 1 revenge. Among the low- 
er people thieving is commonly prattiſed.f—The 
Ne Chineſe i in general have been repreſented as the 
«© moſt diſhoneſt, low, thieving ſet in the world.” 
There is much more in the ſame liberal and polite 
ftyle. Men of property among them (the Chineſe) 
« practiſe the moſt avowed bribery and the loweſt 
e meanne{s to obtain preferment. In the anecdotes 
of Lord Chatham, printed ſome ycars ago, in two 
quarto volumes, we are told that Mr. Pelham was, 
at one time, entruſted with what 1s uſually called, zhe 
pocket lift of the houſe of Commons ; and that Mr. Pitt 
fometimes ſaid to his friends, © I was obliged to 
© BORROW the duke of Newcaſtle's majority, to car 
gon the public buſineſs.“ Sir Robert Walpole uſed 
to ſay, that every man had his price, © a maxim on 
© which he relied with much fo ſecurity that he de- 


* Vide Burke's Speech on Mr Fox's India bill. 
+Guthrie': Ge »graphical Grammar, fourteenth ** 8vo. p. 574. 
＋ Ibid. page. 654. 
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« clared he ſeldom troubled himſelf with the election 
*« of members, bur rather choſe to ſtay and buy them 
« vp when they came to market. | 

_ During the war with America, the Britiſh ar New- 
York were conftantly torging and circulating, 
Congreſs paper money. In the preſent quarrel witn 
France they have played off the ſame trick againſt” 
the republican aſſignats. This may ſerve as a ſpeci- 
men of he great in Britain. With regard to the infe- 
rior claſſes, it has been often remarked that there were 
more executions in England than in all the reſt of 
Europe put together. It is but candid to diſtinguith 
North Britain from ſuch bad company. © "During 
ce the winter 1791 and 1792, there was not a robbery, 
« houſe-breaking, op- breaking, nor a theft pub- 
5e lickly known, to the amount of forty ſhillings, 
& within the city of Edinburgh. To contraſt this 
with London, there were April 20th, 1792, in New- 
ce gate, fifteen under ſentence of death, nineteen reſ- 
c pited during his Majeſty's pleaſure, eighty tranſ- 
ports, eighty under orders of impriſonment for 
certain determinate periods, and twenty ſeven for 
trial. This is the account of one priſon only in 
London“. f This is the nation that reproaches 
other people as thieves! As to that intemperate paſſicn 
for revenge aſcribed to the Portugueſe, there 1s in the 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, a report dated 
the 12th of January 1693, which demonſtrates that 
even Engliſnmen themſelves are not abſolutely im- 
pregnable to ſenſibilities of that nature. Fir ry 
« TWO REBELLIONS, Which the Iriſh have been gail- 

« ty of, may ſufficiently evince, that nothing can 
<« reconcile the implacable hatred of them to the 
* Britiſh nation; and the only way of ſecuring that 
« kingdom to the crown of England is, the putting 


* An apology for the freedom of the preſs, by Robert Hall, 
London, 1793, p. 3. 

＋ Letters to Sir John Sinclair by William Creech, printed in 
1793, p. 38. 
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« it out of the power of the Iriſh again to rebel.“ “ 
The tone of this report announces "that the Com- 
mons had reſolved to revenge themſclves pretty 
ſmartly. I have but to give ſtretch to the In- 
c dian forces under my direction, ſaid Burgoyne, 
and they amount to thouſands! to overtake the 
te hardened enemies of Great Britain and of America. 
he meſſengers of juſtice and wrath await them 
in the field.“ 
Of the Hollanders, Mr. Guthrie gives the fol- 
lowing acccount. No people are ſo unſociable. A 
* Dutchman of low rank, when drunk, is guilty of every 
&« pecies of brutality. The Dutch have allo been known 
* to exerciſe the: moſt dreadful inhumanities for inte- 
e reſt abroad, where they thought themſelves free from 
« diſcovery.” Burgoyne's officers, while priſoners 
at Boſton, were, many of them drunk every day, and 
in that fituation committed every ſpecies of impertinence 
which they durſt. General Heath had the charge of 
them; and it was a common piece of wit to have ſome of 
their dogs called Heath, and when he paſſed by, the 
joke was to cry as loud as poſſible after theſe dogs by 
their name. About ninety-four years ago, the Britiſh 
nation thought proper to chuſe a king for the Spani- 
ards, as they have lately ſelected another for the French. 
To explain his title, a body of Britiſh ſoldiers and 
ſeamen diſembarked, in 1702, at Port St. Mary's 
near Cadiz. On landing, they broke open the cellars, 
<« where they became intoxicated with Spaniſh wines, 
« —and then committed all the diſorders of war, 
« plundering the town and country, inſulting 
e churches, and raviſhing the women. They forced 
— © the nunneries, as they ſaid, to drive the priefts out 
« of them; and the monaſteries becauſe they expect- 
ed to find them filled with nuns. The men 
1 plundered the enemy, and the officers the men, un- 


* Memoirs of Britain and Ireland, by Sir r John Dalyrymple, 
Vol. 2. Part 3. Book 1. 
+ Guthrie, p. 451. 
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te der pretence of giving redreſs.— All authority was 
ce fruitleſs againſt drunkards and madmen, who knew 
© not that they received puniſhment, even while it 
te was inflicted. —The affections of the Spaniards, 
te once loſt, could never be recovered during the 
« the whole courſe of the war.““ In the late riots at 
Birmingham, intoxication was likewiſe a prominent 
feature. When the windows of the hotel were 
* nearly demoliſhed, one of the juſtices cried well 
« done, mylads. We will do what we can for you ; 
« and if I had it in my power I would make you all 
© DRUNK”'f The ſame argument was repeated a 
few minutes after, by one of theſe exemplary magiſ- 
trates. A boy ſaying © damn them, ſeize all the Preſ- 
«byterians,” one of them called him a damned good ceck, 
A gentleman ſaid to the rioters, © come my boys, 
«© huzza! If they (meaning the diſſenters) turn you 
« out of work, I will employ you. T A cart- 
load of the carcaſes of theſe wretches were dug from 
the ruins of a houſe, which they had ſet on fire, and 
from drunkenneſs were not able to quit. Four years 
only have clapſed, ſince this affair. The populace 
have been turned out of employment, and the magi- 
ſtrates, who were ambitious to intoxicate them, have 
not given them work. Seven or eight thouſand men- 
dicant tradeſmen, preceded by a black flag, have 
paraded the ſtreets of Birmingham. Hunger has 
forced multitudes to join the yictorious banner of the 
Duke of York, and the bayonets of Pichegru have 
completed what the halter had begun. With ſuch a 
phalanx of ignominy confronting us, we ſhould ſay but 
little about the brutality of an intoxicated Dutch- 
man. I ſhall juſt add one other ſpecimen of Eng- 
liſh mobs. 

Mr. Horne Tooke complains alſo, that the 


* Memoirs of Britain and Ireland, Vol. 2d. Part 4. Book 2d. 

＋ Prieſtley's Appeal to the public on the riots at Birmingham, 

Part 2d. page 54- | I Fs +. 
+ Ibid. page 50. 
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&« citizens are prevented, by armed force, from a- 
« vailing themſelves of their rights, and that murders 
© have been committed with impunity by ruffians li- 
ce redtoimpede the freedom ofele&tion. And have we 
c not ſeen the bludgeoned banditti of both factions, 
(for lam willing | to divide the blame equally be- 
« tween them both) have we not ſeen them marſhalled 
ce under their reſpective leaders, block up every paſſage to 
ce the Huftings, and ruſh to the combat, like two contend- 
e ing armies in the field of battle ? The timid, the mo- 
derate, and the prudent citizens in general, avoi- 
ded a ſcene of violence and uproar, and curſed, 
* from the bottom of their hearts, a brutal anarchy; 
% more oppreſſive, if poſſible, than abſolute deſ- 
potiſm itfelf ? In fine, Mr. Horne Tooke aſſerts, 
ve that the majority of ſeats in the Houſe of Com- 
« mons are hought and ſold like ſtalls for cattle at 
&© a fair. And is not this a notorious fact, which all 
the world know as well as Mr. Horne Tooke ? 
* but which, till now, in the face of that corrupt 
and all-corrupting aſſembly, no man but Mr. Horne 
* Tooke has yet had the patriotic hardihood to aſ- 
ce fſert.” Theſe remarks referto the Weſtminſter elect- 
ions between Lord Hood and Charles Fox. But ſcenes of 
the ſame kindare common in other parts of England. 
The two parties wear cockades of different colours; 
and paſſengers, to eſcape being knocked down, 
have ſometimes carried one for each fide i in their 
pockets, and on falling in with the bludgeon- men of 
either, have clapt the cockade belonging to that gang 
into their Nath. - 

We ſhould be cautious in ſtigmatiſing the charatiera 
of the Chineſe, the Portugueſe « or the Dutch, for the 


* A Review of the conſtitution of Great Britain ; being the ſub- 
ſtance of a ſpeech delivered in a numerous aſſembly on the following 
queſtion : Is the petition of Mr. Horne Tooke, a libel on the 
Houſe of Commons, or a juſt ſtatement of public greivances ariſ- 
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accuſations may be retorted with large intereſt. The 
majority in every nation have a ridiculous conceit as 
to the excellence and importance of their own country. 
A Scot juſt arrived in Dublin, was aſked whether 
he had been to look at the city? © I have ſeen 
e Glaſgow” ſaid he ſcrewing up the muſcles of his face, 
ce and Ican have little new to fee here.” «© You 
© may as well © replied the inquirer, © refuſe to 
© look at half a guinea, becauſe you have ſeen half 
© acrown.” It is amazing how little neighbouring 
nations are acquainted with each other. Prejudice 
produces an indifference approaching to harred ; and 
this indifference is one of the principal ſources of ſo 
many fooliſh wars. The great advantage of travel- 
ing is that it teaches, or rather forces men, not to 
confine their affections to a particular nation. Go to 
the capital of any country in Europe, to Dublin for 
example, reſide there tor a few months, and you will 
have a much better opinion of the people than you 
had before you came to live among them. National 
diſlike is the ruſt of a mind corroding for want of 
attrition, and a perſonal knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries is the bruſh that ſcours this ruſt away. But as 
that advantage muſt always be confined to a few per- 
ſons, the next moſt effectual method for exploding 
local vanity, is, to convince your countrymen that 
they can gain nothing, or but a trifle, by a general 
compariſon with the neighbours. When you kave 
once demoliſhed the barriers raiſed by ignorance and 
pride, againſt univerſal good will to foreign nations, 
you have ſhaken, to its deepeſt and darkeſt baſis, 
the ſyſtem of war and conqueſt. 
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CHAP. II. 


Compariſon & Britiſh and foreign hiſtory continued—Cato 
the elder Scipio CEmilianus—Willam ITI—Britifh 
in Ireland——In Myſore—Turenne—Barbaroſſa—Dr. 
Robertſon—His encomimums on piracy and murder— 
Francis I.— Charles V.—Curicus ſcale of morality— 
James V.—Mr. Hume His defence of perſecution— 
Firſt emigrants to New England — I heir horrible treat- 

ment from the mother country —1ranſlation from an 
Arabian manuſcript. 


OLLIN has wrote four volumes on the Belles 

Lettres, and profeſſedly to improve the morals 
of youth. In that work he celebrates, as a multitude 
of authors had done before him, the virtues of Scipio 
CEmilianus. This man, beſides the horrid ſcene at 
Numantia, burnt Carthage, with the beggary or ex- 
tirpation of ſeven hundred thouſand people. The 
Carthaginians had neither given provocation to the 
Romans, nor was it even alledged by the latter that 
they had done ſo. Cato the elder has, like Scipio, 
been highly extolledas a patriotick and honeſt citizen. 
He was the principal promoter of this project, and 
his private life, as delineated by Plutarch, bears 
teſtimony that he poſſeſſed a heart of adamantine 
hardneſs. As to his public conduct, for ſome years 
before his death, he 1s ſaid to have concluded eve 
one of his ſpeeches in the ſenate with theſe words. 
Carthage muſt be deſtroyed. This exploit exactly re- 
ſembled the modern partitions of Hindoſtan, of 
Paraguay, and of Poland. The reader will hardly 
wiſh that his ſon ſhould be taught to admire ſuch pro- 
ceedings; and yet if Rollin produces any effect at all, 
it mult be of that nature. To the maxim of Cato, 
we can find many paralells in Engliſh hiſtory. In 
1698, the lords and commons of England addreſſed 
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king William to employ his influence in Ireland to 
* = the woolen manufactures therein.“ In re- 
ply, he told the lords, “ that his majeſty will take 
« care to do what their lordſhips have deſired.“ To 
the commons he anſwered, *I ſhall do all that in me 
ce lies to diſcourage the woolen trade in Ireland.” He kept 
his word. An Iriſh act of parliament was paſt ſoon 
after, that impoſed heavy duties on the export of 
Iriſh woolens to England; and next year the parlia- 
ment of England prohibited their exportation to other 
countries; ſo that the manufacture was almoſt as 
completely annihilated, as law could make it.“ It is 
ſtrange what pleaſure could ever be felt in the 
poſthumous deification of bad men. Cato, Scipio, 
and William were abundantly hated when alive. The 
firſt was impeached a prodigious number of times, 
though he always got off. Scipio was hanged or 
ſtrangled in his bed one night, by ſome unknown ex- 
ecutioner of juſtice, and as to William, who died by a 
fall from his horſe, Defoe ſays that it was common 
among the Engliſh to drink the healthof this animal. 
Yet, at the diſtance of two thouſand years, the two 
former are held up as paragons of virtue ; and the 
latter has a ſtatue in the moſt public ſtreet of the me- 
troplis of that country, whoſe woolen manufactures 
he deſtroyed. | 

Another curious inſtance of the exertion of Engliſh 
ſupremacy over Ireland deſerves to be mentioned, 
that we may be aſſured how very cloſely our anceſt- 
ors approached to the juſtice and humanity of the 
elder Cato, and the azvine Scipio. The prince of 
Orange and his wife, accepted the Crown of England,” 
in the banqueting houſe, on the 13th of February 
1689. Moſt of the outlawries againſt Iriſh rebels ran 
for treaſons committed on that day. Now the ac- 
ceptance of the crown by William and Mary could 


* Vid, Quarta Edition of Guthrie's Geographical Grammar, 
printed at Dublin, Art. IxzLanD. 
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not be known in Ireland at the ſame inſtant that it 
happened in England; ſo that people were declared 
traitors, becauſe they wanted omnipreſence. This 
- was like the device of a Ruſſian Czar, who com- 
manded the people of a certain diſtrict to ſend him 
a buſhel of live flies, and then fined them for diſobe- 
dience. But beſides, the Iriſh government was at 
that time entirely in the poſſeſſion of king James; 
and his lieutenant Tyrconnel at the head of an army, 
would have executed any perſon who recogniſed the 
royal pair. In the end ſuch of the Iriſh as were moſt 
ready to ſubmit had their eſtates forfeited, while thoſe 
who capitulated at Limerick, ſword in hand, were 
indemnified“*. | 

The ſame writers who admire the virtue of Scipio 
have affected to pity the misfortunes of Carthage. 
On the 21ſt of March, 1791, Bangalore was taken by 
ſtorm. The Madras Gazette ſays that © nothing 
te could exceed the grandeur of the ſpectacle. The 
ee ſplendour of the moon, the glare of the blue lights 

0 are the ramparts of the enemy, and the light- 
ce ning flaſhes from the guns, dazzled the eye with 
cc a new day; while the conſtant peals of muſquetry, 
« and the roar of cannon, rendered the ſcene truly 
ce ſublime and awful. Nothing could reſiſt the impe- 
cc tuoſity of the troops. They ruſhed along the ram- 
<« parts, where heaps lay dead and dying, and met near 
ce the oppoſite gate. Here the croud, attempting in 
cc vain to eſcape through what they conld not defend, 
« met their promiſcuous fate in multitudes. Many fell 
te on the bayonet, many by the bullet, and many 
ce were burned by their cloathes taking fire, and the 
« exploſion of their own cartridge boxes f.“ This 
extract will enable the reader to compare the huma- 
nity of the Britiſh at Bangalore with that of the Ro- 
mans at Carthage. We fee plainly from the Ma- 


* Of the Uſe and Abuſe of Parliaments, Vol. 1. page 112. 
+ Hiſtorical Regiſter, printed at Edinburgh, for September, 
1791. ; | 
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dras account, that the Indians were butchered after 
they had ceaſed to reſiſt, They tried in vain to eſcape, 
and met their fate in promiſcuous multitudes. At taking 
a fort in the ſame war, the garriſon, in the midſt of 
the aſſault, hung out a flag for quarter. It was diſre- 
garded, and out of three hundred, an hundred and 
fifty were inſtantly killed or wounded. The writer 
of this account ſays, that an example was neceſſary, 
becauſe they had repeatedly fired at the Britiſh flag.* 
We cannot hear theſe poor people in their own de- 
fence, and it is very likely that he who commits a 
murder, will tell a lie to excuſe it. But ſuppoſing 
that the garriſon had fired at the Jag, it is a very ſorry 
apology for ſo bloody a maſſacre. Some time ſince 
a decree was paſt by the French convention for giv- 
ing no quarter to the Britiſh or Hanoverians, and 
much clamour was raiſed in England about the bar- 
barity of this very ſhort lived decree. Yet when 
Britiſh troops were adopting the ſame practice in the 
Eaſt Indies, it was an object of exultation, and we 
are pertly told that © nothing could exceed the grandeur 
« of the ſpectacle. An inhabitant of Bangalore is en- 
titled to wiſh that Jourdan may choak up the 
Thames with the aſhes of London, It is hard to ſay 
whether Britiſh war or peace has been moſt deſtructive 
to the people of Hindoſtan. In 1791, Dr James An- 
derſon, a Scotch gentleman, phyſician general at 
Madras, printed a pamphlet there concerning the 
internal improvement of the country. It contains a 
letter from one captain Towns to the doctor dated 
Vizagapatam, 19th of May, 1791, which has theſe 
words, *© Upwards of five thouſand inhabitants have 
c died this year from want of employment, and ſeve- 
© ral villages are now deſtitute of inhabitants, ſo that 
there can not be any doubt of the neceſſity and ex- 
<«« pediency of purſuing ſome meaſures to guard againſt 
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te the total ruin of the country.“ Theſe are the 
people who went half mad about the execution 
Lewis Capet. By the account of Mr. Towns 
it appears that in India, a man may be ſubſiſted for 
about two pence ſterling per day, and Dr. Anderſon 
proves that 'abundance df mployment is to be found 
tor every perſon, if the ſmalleſt attention could be 
paid to any thing, but oppreſſion and robbery. 

We have now gone over {ome of the chiet heroes 
of antient ages. We have ſeen that, though 
celebrated by hiſtorians, they are far from deſerving 
to be held up as models for the admiration of ſchool: 
boys, and a Briton may determine what degree of 
pride he ought to feel from the preceding compari- 
ſon. Let us now take a few modern favourites of 
fame. The name of Turenne habitually reminds us 
of all that is great and amiable. By command of 
Louis the fourteenth, he ravaged and burnt the Pala- 
tir ate, a tranſaction not much leſs atrocious than 
the burning of Carthage. At the diſtance of a 
century full of crimes, this affair is always mentioned 
with ſupereminent abhorrence, while the ſame au- 
thors repreſent Turenne as a great and virtuous 
character. If Turenne had been an honeſt man, he 
would have declined ſuch an office. I cannot 

ce gaffaſſinate the duke of Guifſe”, ſaid Grillon, © but, 
if my king deſires it, I ſhallfght him.” Were the 
Chaplain of New gate to extoll the courage and dex- 
terity of a ſelon, the world would make a jeſt of his 
performance, or exclaim that he was an enemy to pub- 
lic morals: Yet nothing is more frequent in an hiſtori- 
cal narrative than an elaborate vindication and encomi- 
um of ſome turbulent conqueror. Thus are ſucceed- 
ing adventurers encouraged to become candidates for 
falſe praiſe. The military ardour of the preſent Mr. 
William Pitt has been inflamed by the admiration 
heaped upon his father. 

The longer that we reflect upon this ſubject, the 
more thoroughly ſhall we be convinced that che ma- 
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jority of hiſtorical writers, both ancient and modern, 
have been unfriendly to the peace of mankind. Nothing 
can be more oppoſite both to good ſenſe and morality 
than to celebrate the crimes of a ſcoundrel. Dr. 
Robertſon, when relating a revolution at Algiers, ſays 
that it was brought about © by perſons born in a rank 
« of life, which entitled them to act no ſuch illuſtri- 
« ous part.“ Theſe were the two Barbaroſſas. It 
is to be wiſhed that this writer had fully explained 
what he meant by this word illaſtrious. In his hiſ- 
tory of America, it is frequently applied to the 
plunderers of Mexico and Peru; and here to the 
founders of the piratical ſtate of Algiers. Yet, a 
little after he ſays, that theſe corſairs, whom he had 
on the ſame page termed illuſtriuus, followed an in- 
famous trade. He charges one of them with a per- 
fidious © murder.” his was the aſſaſſination of 
Eutemi, king of Algiers, that“ ://uſtrious part” above 
referred to. Of the ydunger Barbaroſſa, he ſays 
that © ar laſt the fame, (that is, the infamy,) of his ex- 
6 ploits daily increaſſing, Solyman offered him 
* the command of the Turkiſh fleet.” The ſame 
writer obſerves that Cortez © has been admired and 
ce celebrated by ſuceeding ages.“ Thus apreſbyterian 
divine holds up as an object of celebrity and admiration, 
the butcher of two or three millions of innocent 
people. If the Principal of the college at Edin- 
burgh, had been ſolicitous for converting all his 
readers into robbers and cut-throats, this is the ver) 
language that he would have adopted. Dr Robertſon 
has publiſhed a hiſtory of Charles the fifth, who 
was likewiſe, it ſeems, a fit object of admiration. 
Obſerve with what refined delicacy, the Doctor ſkims 
over his multiplied acts of treachery., © He had 
© often recourſe to low artifices unbecoming his 
e ſuperior talents; and ſometimes, ventured on ſuch 


* Hiſtory of the Emperor Charles V. Book 5. 
+ Hiſtory of America, Book 5th. 
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ce deviations from integrity as were diſhonourable in a 


ec great Prince.”* From this we are to infer that per- 


fidy is honourable in a petty Prince. The Doctor 
ends a long rhapſody by finding © ſome excuſe for this 
« defeft (viz, a total defect of humanity, of honeſ- 
ce ty, and of ſhame,) in Charles's behaviour, though 
e it cannot ſerve as a juſtificaticn of it; f which is 
no doubt, very unlucky. The Duke of Sully, in his 
memoirs, and Buchanan, in an ode on the ſiege of 
Merz, have done much greater juſtice tothe “ ſuperi- 
ce or talents” of Charles. They d-ſcribe-him as one 
of the greateſt raicals that ever diſgraced human na- 
ture. He conſigned to the executioner fifty or an 
hundred thouſand of his proteſtant ſubjects in the 
Netherlands. Yet there is not to be found 
in the panegyriſt of Barbaroſſa, one ſingle word about 
this perſecution; nor has this ſtupendous mutilation 
of hiſtory been ſtarted as an objection to Dr. Robert- 
ſon, by any of the London critics, whom I have met 
with. Had this man been writing the hiſtory of Richard 
the third, he would molt likely have forgot to ſpeak 
about the two nephews of that illuſtricus Sovereign. 
John Fieſco, the Genoeſe Cataline, has been varni- 
ſhed by the Doctor with ſo many fine epithets, that 
we are taught to be intereſted for the ſucceſs of his 
conſpiracy ; and the ſtudied jerk that is given at the 
end of the ſtory, has been admired as a beauty of the 
higheſt kind. Of ſuch heroes, ſuch an encomiaſt, 
and a world that applauds the one and the other, 
candour can only ſay Malus, pejor, peſſimus. 

Francis the firſt has been loaded with hiſtorical 
incenſe. He was © humane, beneficent, gener- 
«© ous.” 4— Francis, open, frank, liberal, munifi- 
©« cence; Carrying theſe virtues to an exceſs which 
“ prejudiced his affairs.” $ This is the light in which 


* Hiſtory of Charles V. Book 12th. 
+ Ibid. | | 

+ Thid. Book 7th. 
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he has been univerſally repreſented, Let us now 
examine two or three of his actions. His quaint 
letter after the battle of Pavia, has been quoted about 
a million of times.“ His baſe conduct before that 
battle, to the conſtable Bourbon, ſtigmatiſed as ſuch 
both by Hume and Robertſon, and his deliberate 
perjury when a priſoner, caſt a degree of ridicule on 
his pretenſions to honour. His conqueſt of Mhan, 
in 1515, was like molt other tranſactions of that kind. 
During his reign, the re formation began in Germany; 
and Francis to diſtreſs his rival, Charles the V, gave 
alliſtance to the proteſtants. At the ſame time hereſy 
began to break out in Paris; and Francis put to 
death ſix reformers. They were burned alive after 
being faſtened to a machine, which alternately let them 
down into the flames and raiſed them out again; ſo 
that their ſufferings were prolonged to an extreme 
degree. The humane, beneficent, generous Francis 
himſ-1f, the open, frank, liberal, munificent, and moſt 
chriſtian monarch, who carried his virtues to an exceſs 
that prejudiced his affairs, aſſiſted at the ſcene, and 
declared publickly to the ſpectators, that if he thought 
his right hand infected with hereſy he would cut it off 
with the left. Much has been ſaid of his refined 
taſte, and of his munificence to men of learning; and 
he has even received the abſurd appelation of the 
father of letters. It is not likely that all his benefactions 
of this ſort collectively, ever coſt him half as much 
as one of his favourite miſtreſſes. To diſtreſs Charles 
he invited the Turks to invade Italy. They were un- 
willing, but at laſt the Ambaſſador of Francis 
obtained orders for Barbarcfla to fail with a power- 
* ful fleet, and to regulate all his operations by the 
direction of the French King.” The corſair with an 
hundred and ten gallies, caſt anchor at Rheggio à 
ſea-port town in Italy, which he plundered and burnt. 
Thus, the difference was but very minute, between 
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this father of letters, and this ringleader of pirates. 
Mr. Hume ſays, that there was ſome reſemblance 
in the characters of Henry the eighth, and Francis, 
<« though the compariſon is extremely to the advantage 
« of the French monarch.”* Obſerve this notable 
ſcale of morality. Firſt, the illuſtrious Barbaroſſa, at 
the head of an hundred and ten gangs of ruffians, diſ- 
embarks on the fertile, populous, and peaceful coaſt 
of Italy, and commits all thoſe enormities which may 
be expected from the previous © fame,” as Doctor 
Robertſon calls it, of his exploits.” Of theſe ex- 
þloits the reader may have ſome conception, if he 
was preſent, on the day after the battle of German- 
town, when the Britiſh drove waggons loaded with 
wounded American priſoners, at an hand-gallop, 
down the ſtreet of that village, and if he heard the 
uftrious conquerors huzza at the ſhrieks of theſe 
rebels. His moſt chriſtian majeſty comes ſecond in 
order. Like the trumpeter in the fable, he was in 
this tranſaction, certainly more to blame than any 
body elſe. It was at his earneſt ſolicitation that the 
corſairs were ſent out. In the third place appears 
Henry the eighth, who, as Mr. Hume thinks, was 
extremely more worthleſs than even this father of 
letters, this French prompter of Turkiſh pirates. 
What then muſt Henry Tudor himſelf have been ? 
Whenwe turnup the ſame page to peruſe an epitome 
of his character, we find a quantity of trimming 
words that ferve ebay yam to gloſs over and bolſter 
up the memory of a hateful deſpot. We are not 
taught to feel that indignation which honeſt men 
ought to'feel, 8 

Mr. Hume, in the chapter laſt quoted, relates the 
death of James the fifth of Scotland; and adds that 
he was a prince of conſiderable virtues and talents.— 
« He executed juſtice with he greateſt impartiality and 
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« 7jgeur,— The proteſtants, whom he repreſſed kave 
« endeavoured to throw many ſtains on his memory; 
ce but have not been able to tix any confiderable 
c imputation on hin.” He over perſuaded George 
Buchanan to write Latin ſatires againſt the Roman 
catholic clergy, and then ſeld him, and a great 
number of other re formers, to Cardinal Beaton. It is 
needleſs to enquire much farther about the virtues of 
this James Stuart. But Mr. Hume, in a note, « ffers 
a curious and wholeſale vindication of ecclefiaſtical 
butchery, that cannot be paſſed over without ſome 
notice. © The perſecutions,” he ſays, © ex xciſed 
during James's reign, are not to be aſcribe ) to his 
« bigotry, a vice of which he ſeems to have been as 
cc free as Francis the firſt, or the emperor Charles, 
« both of whom, as well as James, ſhewed, in different 
c periods of their lives, even an inclination to the new 
« doftrines. The extremities to which all theſe prin- 
ces were carried, proceeded entirely from the ſitua- 
« tion of affairs, during that age, which rendered it 
IMPOSSIBLE for them to act with greater temper and 
moderation, after they had embraced the reſolution 
of ſupporting the antient eſtabliſhment.” The 
code of royal morality, as it 1s here explained and de- 
fended by Mr. Hume, has been happily condenſed in 
a paſſage of the Beggar's Opera. What is the woman 
c always whimpering about murder?“ ſays Peachum. 
When people wont deliver their money, what 
« would you have a gentleman to do?” Tf Charles, 
Francis, and James, were not b:gots, their perſecution 
of hereſy was ſtill the more culpable. It was not 
requiſite that they ſhould continue to be Sovereigns, 
but it was requiſite that they ſhould be honeſt men. 
If the ſituation of affairs required the perpetration of 
the moſt gigantic crimes, they ought to have deſer- 
ted it. Force the preceptor of your fon to compoſe 
verſes againſt a prieſthood, and then ſell him to their 
revenge | Arm proteſtants with one hand, and burn 
them with the other; and then tell us, that you have loſt 
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every thing except your honour, which, along with your 
humanity, is committed to the cuſtody of Barbaroſſa! 
A man of integrity would rather have deſcended into 
the dungeons of Magdeburg, with ſixty pounds of iron 
about his neck. It was impoſſible for Charles 70 
act with greater temper and moderation than to butch- 
cr fifty thouſand hereticks, beſides exciting a bloody 
civil war on the ſame account in Germany; and he is 
to be excuſed by the ſituation of affairs. The ſame a- 
pology will ſerve for the partitions of the Ruſſian 
Meſſalina, and the piracies of George the third. Indeed 
this is but a repetition of the old maxim, never to com- 
mit a q ime by halves. Sylla, the Duke of Alva, and 
other illuſtricus characters of that ſtamp might have 
urged with equal juſtice the ſituation of affairs, an ex- 
cule that, as Mr. Hume employs it, will vindicate 
every thing, and any thing. 

T his writer concludes the above note in theſe words. 
« Even the greateſt friends to liberty of conſcience have 
« admitted, that, though a ſect which has already 
« diffuſed itfelf, has a juſt claim to indulgence, yet 
ce it may be often conſiſtent with equity, as well as 
ce ſound policy, to repreſs by ſeverity (viz. by roaſting » 
< alive) the firſt beginnings of ſchiſm and new ſyſtems 
ce of theology.” Mr. Hume would have made an 
admirable preſident for the Holy office at Liſbon. 
If he had been writing a defence of Pontius Pilate or 
Biſhop Bonner, theſe are the very arguments that he 
would have employed. He ought to have ſpecified 
ſome of thoſe greateſt friends to liberty of conſcience, who 
approved of perſecution. Their names are not genera]- 
ly known. It is odd enovgh that all this canting in 
fayour of eccleſiaſtical tyranny comes from a man 


who has written moſt indefatigably againſt all religions. 


Nor is this an inadvertent paſſage. The ſame {enti- 
ment occurs frequently. © In the view of policy, 
* though a ſect, already formed and advanced, may, 


* Anglice, Be as great a raſcal as you poſſibly can. 
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ce with good reaſon, demand a toleration ; what right 
ce had the puritans to this indulgence, who were juit 
<« on the point of ſeparation from the church, and 
« whom, it might be hoped, ſome wholeſome and 
« legal Teverities would ſtill retain in their obedience 

ce to it.“ To this paſſage Mr. Hume adds a Jong 
note in explanation and deience of it. But he con- 

cludes in theſe words: © I own it, however, that it 
« js very queſtionable whether perſecution can in any 
te caſe be juſtified.” If this was his opinion, what did 
he mean by ſo many previous declarations in favour 
of broiling hereticks. This is like rearing a baſtile, 
but providing a back door for the eſcape of the archi- 

rect. In Mr Hume's hiſtory of England doctrines of 
deſpotiſm are almoſt every where inculcated. But as 
the character of the writer was full of art, he has oc- 
caſionally intermixed ſentiments that will admit of 
an oppoſite conſtruction, and under which he could 
have ſheltered himſelf againſt a cloſe attack. Dr. 

Adam Smith, in his Inquiry, ſays that Mr. Hume is 
by far the greateſt philoſopher and hiſtorian of 
the preſent age. The following plain narrative 

of facts will place in a juſt light, the atrocity of religi- 
ous perſecution. The ſufferers were Engliſh puri- 
tans, who attempted an eſcape to Holland. Some of 
them were afterwards of the firſt party of emigrants 
to New England. © There was a large company of 
ce them propoſed to get paſlage at Boſton in Lincoln- 
« ſhire, and, for that end, had hired a ſhip wholely to 
ce themſelves, and made agreement with the maſter to 
cc to be ready at a certain day, and take them and their 
goods in at a convenient place, where accordingly 
e they would all attend in readineſs. So after long 
<« waiting, and large expence, though he kept not 

« day with them, yet he came at length and took 
«them in, in the night. But when he had them 


* Hiſtory of the Houſe of Stuart, Quarto Edition, Vol. 1# 
Chap. 8. | 
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« and their gocds aboard, he betrayed them, 
« having before-hand complotted with the ſearch- 


<« ers and other officers ſo to do, who took them 


« and put them into open boats, and then rilled 
« and raniacked them, ſearching them to their ſhirts 
« for money, yea even the women, further than 
« became modeſty, and then carried them back into 
« the town, and made them a ſpectacle and wonder to 
te the multitude, which came flocking on all ſides to 
« behold them.“ (They were pillaged and impriſoned 
for a mont andfcven of the principalmen were bound 
over to the ailizes.) © The next ſpring after there 
* was an attempt made, by ſome of theſe and others, 
eto get over at another place. And ſo it fell out 


« that they light of a Dutchman at Hull, having a 


« ſhip of his own belonging to Zealand. They made 
agreement with him, and acquainted him with their 
* condition, hoping to find more faithfulneſs in him 
ce than in the former of their own nation. He bade 
ce them not fear, for he would do well enough. He 


© was by appointment to take them in between 


« Grimftone and Hull, where was a large common, a 
« good way diſtant from any town. Now againſt the 
cc prefixed time, the women and children with the 
« goods, were ſent to the place in a ſmall barke, 
« which they had kired for that end, and the men were 
<« to meet them by land, but it ſo fell out that they 
<« were there a day before the {hip-came, and, the ſea 
ce being rough, and the women very ſick, prevailed 
« on the ſeamen to put into a creek hard by, where 
<« they lay on ground at low water. The next mor- 
ce ning the ſhip come, but they were faſt and could 
« not ſtir till about noon. In the mean time, the 
« ſhipmaſter perceiving how the matter was, ſent his 
« boat to get the men aboard whom he ſaw ready, 
ce walking about the ſhore, but after the firſt boatful 
ce was got on board, and ſhe was ready to go for more, 
ce the maſter eſpied a great company both horſe and 

&« foot, with bills and guns and other weapons, for 


ec the country was raiſed up to take them. The 
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© Dutchman, ſeeing that, ſwore his country oath 
« ſacramente, and, having the wind fair, weighed 
« anchor, hoiſted ſails and away. After enduring a 
« fearful ſtorm at ſea for fourteen days or more, ſeven 
« whereof they never faw ſun, moon, nor ſtars, and 
being driven near the coaſt of Norway, they arri- 
ec ved at their deſired haven, where the people came 
ce flocking, admiring their deliverance, the ſtorm 
« having been ſo long and tore, in which much 
« hurt had been done, as the maſter's friends related 
« to him in their congratulations. The reſt of the 
«© men that were in the greateſt danger made a ſhift 
ce to eſcape away before the troop could ſurpriſe them, 
cc thoſe only ſtaying that beſt might be aſſiſting to the 
ce women, But pitiful it was to ſee the heavy caſe 
of theſe poor women in diſtreſs; what weep- 
ing and crying on every fide, ſome for their 
huſbands that were carried away in the ſhip, 
ce others not knowing what ſhould become of them 
and their little ones, crying for fear and quak- 
ing with cold. Being apprehended, they were hurried 
from one place to another till, in the end, they knew 
not what to do with them; for, to impriſon ſo many 
women with their innocent children for no other 
*© cauſe, many of them, but that they would go with 
« their huſbands, ſeemed to be unrcaſonable and all 
cc would cry out of them, and to fend them home 
c again was as difficult, tor they alleged, as the truth 
ce was, they had no homes to go to, for they had either 
6 ſold or otherwiſe diſpoſed of their houſes and livings. 
To be ſhort, after they had been thus turmoiled a 
ec good while and conveyed from one conitable to 
another, they were glad to be rid of them in the end 
ce upon any terms, tliough, in the mean time, the 

e poor fouls endured mitery enough.“ Had chele 


people been ſubjects to the grand Turk, his ſublime 


* Hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts by Mr. Hutchiſon, Vol. 2. Page 
449+ 
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highneſs could not have treated them much worſe, 
This is a ſpecimen of the wholeſome and legal ſeverities, 
ſo ardently recommended by Mr. Hume, in defence 
of the Church of England. The London Gazeteer 
of the 21ſt of November, 1792, contains an advertiſe- 
ment, of a rectory to be fold. It is ſituated in one 
« of the moſt healthy and ſporting counties in the 
« kingdom.” The advertiſer adds that © none but 
“ principals need apply, as no BRoEER will be treat- 
«ed with.“ In an adjacent column, there is a 
furious advertiſe ment againſt political reform- 
ation, including a vehement enzomium on “ our 
% preſent excellent conſtitution in chu and ſtate.” 


Hell, to be ſure, is at Paris, or Rome. 
How happy are ve, that it is not at home / 


From the contents of this and the preceding chapter, 
it may be conjectured that Britain will not gain much 
in point of reputation, by comparing her own political 
hiſtory with that of other countries. James the firſt 
and his agents, {tripping naked the poor women who 
were flying to Holland, do not make an appearance 
much more ſplendid than his majeſty's grand- 
father ſelling George Buchanan to Cardinal Beaton ; 
or than the French | father of letters, placing fix Hu- 
gonots upon the papal grid-1 iron. We ſhall therefore 
deſiſt from paralells of that ſort. In a canting pamphlet 
entitled The rights cf Great Britain ofſerted againſt the 
claims cf America, the writer puts this queſtion. 
« Did not the mother country, with more than a 
© mother's fondneſs, upon all occaſions nouriſh, 
ce cheriſh, and ſupport this prodigal child, that left 
dhe houſe of his parent, to feed en huſks with the 

i © ſwine of the defart ?” The treatment of the firſt 
5 ew England ſettlers re ſolves that queſtion, Mr Burgh 
has put another, viz. © In what condition is this once 
« free and virtuous kingdom likely ſoon to be ?”'*® 


Political Diſquiſitions, Vol. 1. p. 82. 
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At what æra this freedom and virtue exiſted, no body 
could ever tell. It certainly was not in the reign of 
James the firſt; and every other part of the Britiſh 
annals, as well as thoſe that we have already touched 
upon, 1s full of calamity and diſgrace. Queen 
Elizabeth, by © a fingle patent, contrived 
« for the advantage of four rapacious cour- 


- © * * 
ce tiers, occaſioned the utter ruin of {even or eight 


<« thouſand induſtrious ſubjects.““ The whole trade 
of England was cut up into monoplies; and the earl 
of Eflex actually rebelled, becauſe Elizabeth, among 
other marks of diſlike, had refuſed to continue his 
monopoly of ſweet wines, © In vain did parliament 
ce interfere, The haughty ſovereign would not per- 
c mit her prerogative 10 be called in queſtion ; and the 
© more the houſe endeavoured to procure a redreſs of 
ce the grievance, Ihe more reſolutely was it maintained. f 
Mr. HumeF has drawn a taithful picture of the Free- 
dom enjoyed under the maiden Queen. Under 
Charles the firſt, the nation was certainly neither 
free nor virtuous. As to freedom Charles ſold 
patents of monopoly, for falt, ſoap, and leather, for 
gauging red herrings, for marking butter caſks, and 
for gathering rags. By monopolies of this kind, 
two hundred thouſand pounds were obtained, and Claren- 
don ſays, that of this ſum only fifteen hundred pt unds 
came into the hands of Charles. 4 At this rate, when 
he received twenty ſhillings, they coſt his ſubjects 
ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and nine pence one 
third of a penny ſterling, of additional expences in the 
collection. Cromwell and others cut off the head 
of Charles, and the Engliſh are conſtantly aſking 
divine pardon for that enormity, as Mr. Hume calls 
it. They ſhould bundle Jonathan Wild into this part 
of their litany, for of theſe two ho'y martyrs, he was 


* Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, Vol. 1. Part 1. Chap. 8. 

+ Ibid. 

2 Hiſtory of the houſe of Tudor. Vol. 2d, Chap. 7. 

$ Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, Vol. 1. Pat 1. Chap. g. 
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by far the moſt innocent. Some people talk of re- 
ſtoring the conſtitution to its primitive purity. They 
would do well to inform us what that purity was, and 
where its traces are to be found. The parliaments 
of England have been alternately the executioners, 
and the ſlaves, or tools, of their fovereign ; and there 
has not elapſed a ſingle reign ſince the Norman con- 
queſt, which a wife man would wiſh to ſee ected over 
again. This truth is ſo very ſtale, that it may ſcem 
unworthy of repetition here; but an endleſs croud 
of authors, endleſs in every ſenſe of the word, deafen 
us with intelligence that our happy conſtitution hath 
ſtood the teſt of ages. It certainly has ſo, Yet a 
man, expiring with the gout, might as well boaſt that 
his conſtitution hath ſtood rhe teſt of twenty hogſheads 
of brandy. | 

To conclude this chapter, there is inſerted a ſhort 
converſation that took place, about an hundred years 
ſince, in the kingdom of Dahomey. The parties 
were a ſhopkeeper who had been cheated by his 
clerks, and an attorney whom he conſulted about re- 
dreſs. This dialogue is part of a verſion from a 
curious Arabian manuſcript, which was brought into 
England above ſixty years ago, by the famous 
African Job Ben Solomon, and by him preſented 
to the univerſity of Oxford, a few weeks before 
his return to the river Gambia.“ The reſt of 
this traſlation is now ready for the preſs, and 
will be publiſhed by the reverend Mr. Pegge, in the 
next Volume of the Archæologia. The conference 
began on the fide of the client, in theſe words. 

S, For a long while paſt, I have diſcovered that 
two of my clerks are in the practice of robbing 
the till. By the cleareſt calculations it comes 
out, that, in the courſe of thirty years, they have 
plundered me of more than my ſhop and my 


* Vid. ſome account of this foreigner, in Moore's Travels into 
the interior parts of Africa, 
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whole ſtock in trade are worth. What wouid you 
have me to do? 

A. Turn them off to be ſure. 

S. I ſhould be glad of that; but when I nes of 
it, they bawl out that it would be unconfiitutional. 

A. I do not rightly underſtand you. 

S. They tell me, that it would be a be a breach of 
the Conſtitution. 

A. When his majeſty, the king of the Dahomes, 
orders a Joe or a Mundingoe to be roaſted for his 
ſupper, does he trouble himſelf * about the 
dog's conſtitution? 

F. You miſtake me ſtill. They ſay that is it againft 
the law for me to diſmiſs them; that I have engaged 
them, and that they will ſhck by me. One of them, 
who keeps my upper beuſe, proteſts that he is deſcend- 
ed from ſomebody, who was the grandſon of ſome- 
body, who had the honour of kifling the poſteriors of 
his preſent majeſty's great grandfather's favourite 
Sultana, five days before that illuſtrious monarch 
ſold her for a keg of brandy, ſix ruſty knives, and 
an old ſhirt, to the captain of an Engliſh ſlave ſhip, 
If there be a difference between the rogues, this one 
is the moſt ſaucy, ſtupid, and worthlels of the two. 
Yet he claims a hereditary right of fitting behind my 
deſk. 

A. That is of robbing you; and he may as well in- 
fiſt on a right to cuckold you, or to flit your noſe, or, 
like a French planter in the Weſt-Indies, to ſtamp 
his initials on your breaſt, half an inch deep, with a 
red hot iron. 

S, The gentleman in my lower houſe, reſts on my 
bargain with him, and ſwears that I ſhall be ruined if 
he torſakes me. He demonſtrates that his aſſiſtance 
is neceſſary for my welfare. 

A. And that a broken leg is requiſite to your health, 
I ſuppoſe. 

S. Four thouſand of the literati of Bildulgerid have 
compoſed ſixteen volumes a- piece, to find out which of 


© 


theſe two gentry came firſt into my ſervice. They 


ſay that this excellent conſtitution of things was in- 
vented a thouſand years ago, in the woods of Mono- 
motapa, where they can clearly trace the origin of 
the rogue who keeps my lower houſe. Now the peo- 
ple in that country were then all exceedingly wiſe 
and virtuous. When they were to hold a national 
council, they began by getting drunk, that every man 
might ſpeak his mind freely. They next quarrelled 
and broke each other's bones. On the following day, 
when the liquor had firſt been exhauſted, they went to 
deliberate ſoberly; and our philoſophers tel] us, in 
quarto volumes, fifteen hundred pages deep, that theſe 
regulations were aſtoniſhing proofs « of wiſdom. They 
went naked all the year round, ate their fleſh raw, and 
when they could ger none of their neighbours to cut 

their throats, they jumped from the top of the firſt 
rock that they met with, in order that by breaking 
their necks they might get, in the next world, a ſeat 
in the hall of Odno. It muſt be an immenſely ſtrong 
argument in favour of any cuſtom, that it has been 
derived from ſuch magnanimous and profound ſages. 

A. Certainly ; and the longer that theſe two clerks 
have been 1n your ſervice, the more haſte you ſhould 
make to get rid of them. Is there never a good cudgel 
r your reach? 

. They have hired and armed a gang of fellows, 
as they ſay, to protect my liberty and property; but 
in reality to ſhoot me through the head, when they 
are deſired to do fo. 

A. In that caſe you muſt apply to the trading juſ- 
tice over the way. His office is well worth his at- 
tendance. His perquifites would ſubſiſt fifty 
thouſand families. You may depend on inſtant 
redreſs, for the phitoſophers of the Floop Coun- 
try have ſolemnly decided that he can do nothing 
do rong. 

S. And experience anſwers that he can do nothing 


right. But, as ſure as your noſe and mine are flat, he 
does nothing at all. 
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A. Has he not three luſty ſons ? | 

S. Their behaviour beggars all deſcription. Africa, 
ſince it was a triangle, never produced ſuch another 
triumvirate. But it is not worth our while to waſte 
more words upon a family that, for the laſt five gene- 
rations, has been diſtinguiſhed by nothing but its aſ- 
ſumed importance, and its real inſignificance, by its 
ravenous appetite for money, its dwarfiſn mediocrity 
of underſtanding, its domeſtic quarrels, its vices, and 
its debts. 


A. I ſhall think of your affair.* 


The Britiſh parliament has lately been occupied about diſcharg- 
ing, for a ſecond time, the debts of the Priace of Wales. Charles 
Fox and a few other hardened ſycophants excepted, the whole houſe 
of commons admit that the behaviour of lis Royal Highneſs has 
been highly ſhameful ; and they pay his debts only becauſe he is 
heir to the crown. The depravity of his conduct would be a very 
good reaſon for excluding him from the ſucceſſion, but it can be 
none for pilfering the exchequer to ꝓay his creditors. Since, as a pri- 
vate perſon, he has ated ſo very badly, much worſe behaviour is 
to be expected, if he ſhall ever come to the throne. What a prof- 
pect for three kingdoms, and fourteen millionsof people, that they are 
one day, to be governed and robbed by the moſt accompliſhed black- 
guard in the Britiſh empire, by a miſcreant, whom no man would 
entruſt as a ſtable-boy or a turnſpit! A conſiderable part of theſe 
debts have been contracted at the gaming table. In the manuſcript 
of atour through Switzerland, which Ihave ſeen, the following paſſage 
may tend to illuſtrate rhe ſubje& of this note : At Berne, a heavy 
“penalty is impoſed upon any perſon, who in one day ſhall loſe 
“ more than two pounds five ſhillings ſterling, by gaming; and every 
© member of government, and officer in public ſervice, is obliged to 
take an oath, not only that he ſhall faithfully and honourably 
& obſerve this law, but that he ſhall zealouſly maintain it, and that 
&« he ſhall freely and impartially give information againſt all perſons 
« who to his knowledge ſhall offend againſt it. The preſence of 
e ſome of thoſe diſtinguiſhed perſons in all good companies, proves 
&« in fact, an invariable bar to immoderate play.” With what con- 
tempt would a magiſtrate of Berne hear us prattling, that ont 
government is the envy of the world! 
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Mſcellaneobs memcirs of Britiſh glam Eupeditien to Per- 
tugal in 1589 —The Proteſtant Hero in Ireland Hef 

fans in America Dr. Anderſen of Madras —Nund- 
comar— Manifeſto by Cheit Siug—Letter from the Na- 
beb of Arcet—Dodingten's Diary Singular paſſage in 
1% Colenel Dow—Proteſt by Lord Stanhbipe-— Ihe 
Due of Brunfwick—Perfidicus conduct of the preſent 
Britiſh Cabinet to France—The Duke of Tuſcany—11- 
ternal abuſes in the Britiſh government —[Houje of Pecrs 
Ae lavage phlegm on the flave-trade queſticn—Bri- 
th in the Vf -ludies—In Holland — Britifh treachery 
to that Reputlic—inſelence of Britain to her Colenies in 
North- America—Biſhops—H/biteboys. 


T N 1589, a deſign was formed in England to expel 


Philip the Second, King of Spain, from the 


tarone ot Portugal. On this occaſion there enliſted 


twenty thouiand volunteers. They attacked Liſbon, 


but were forced to retire. © They were not purſued. 


« by theenemy; and finding, at the mourh of the ri- 
« them as lawful prize ; though they belonged to the 
« Hanſe towns, à neutral prier. They ſailed thence 
« to Vigo, which they took and burned; and having 
« ravaged the country round, they ſet ſail; and arrived 
« ſafely in England. Above the half of theſe gallant 
© adventurers periſhed by ſickneſs, famine, fatigue, 

and the ſword; and England reaped more honour 
tan profit from this extraordinary expedition.” * 
It was chiefly diftingutſhed by one act pf notorious 
Piracy, and another of wanton barbarity. The hiſ- 
torian gets over this difficulty by ſaying, that there 
ws more Hencur than profit in the tranſaction. In 
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« yer, ſixty ſhips laden with naval ſtores, they ſeized © 
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1693, the counteſs of Ardglaſs, an Iriſh lady, in giv- 
ing evidence before the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, told 
them, that, © when ſhe offered coals and wood at 
« low rates to Villars, a lieutenant-colonel of dra- 
« goons, for his regiment, he anſwered, © No; he 
« ſhould want no firing, as long as there was a houſe up- 
« on the eftate, and pulled down her houſes to uſe the 
cc timbers for fuel.” By a parliamentary enquiry, 
at this time, it appeared how dreadfully the Britiſh 
army had plundered Ireland. © Their extortions 
« were believed to amount to two hundred thouſand 
« pounds.”f When theſe operations began, Ire- 
land was, as it always had been, in a diſtreſſed and 
ſtarving condition. It is likely that one half of its 
inhabitants were literally beggars. The value of 
money is three times greater at preſent than it was an 
hundred years ago, ſo that theſe two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, thus wrung from the gripe of wretched- 
neſs, were equal to ſix hundred thouſand at this day. 
England, for above two years paſt, has been engaged 
in an expenſive canvas for the election of Lows the 
Seventeenth, and yet. the country certainly contains 
an hundred times more of real wealth, than Ireland 
did in the end of the laſt century. Now let us mul- 
tiply the above ſix hundred thouſand pounds by au 
hundred, which gives ſixty millions ſterling. To put 
the caſe home, we ſhall ſuppoſe that a banditti, like 
thoſe of the proteſtant hero, were juſt now to be 


turned looſe upon England, and to pillage that coun- 


try to the extent of ſixty millions ſterling* This idea 
may give us a faint impreſſion of the horrid outrages 
committed in Ireland. Indeed England would be 
much more wealthy after ſuch a viſitation, than Ire- 
Jand was before the firit time that William landed. 
Suck an army deſcrycd to be hung by the necks, 


* Memoirs of Britain and Ireland, Vol. 2, Part zd. 
+ Ibid. | 5 
] 
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from his majeſty down to the laſt drummer. In 1691, 
they gained the battle of Aghrim, againſt the Iriſh, 
under St. Ruth, but * loſt every claim to humanity, 
« by giving no quarter. What Ireland fuffered at 
this time, we may judge from its condition during 
the rebellion of Tyrone. Morriſon, an Engliſhman, 
and an eye-witneſs, quoted by Dr. Curry, ſays, that 
c no ſpectacle was more frequent in the ditches of 
e towns, and eſpecially in waſted countries, than to 
t ſee multitudes of theſe poor dead people with their 
« mouths all coloured green, by eating nettles, docks, 
© and all things they could rend above ground.” 
Morriſon adds other circumſtances ſo extremely hor- 
rid, that it ſeems proper to ſuppreſs rhem. If Bur- 
goyne, With his copper-coloured confederates, had 
beaten the Connecticut militia, and reached Albany, 
America might at this day have envied an Iriſh beg- 
gar expiring with his mouth all cclured green. 

What a work is likely to be, we may gueſs from 
the inſtruments employed to perform 1t. The fol- 
lowing anecdotes of Heſilan diſcipline deſerve a place 
in this regiſter of Britiſh magnanimity. They were 
communicated to me by Mr. Walter Berry, book- 
ſeller in Edinburgh, who reſided for a conſiderable 
time in North-America. The reader may conjec- 
ture the condition of a continent, governed by the 
the aſſiſtance of twenty thouſand Heſſians. 

« In this ſervice,” fays Mr. Berry, „it is a 
* rule that no ſoldier can be put to death by 
© order of a court- martial, till the {ſentence has been 
« confirmed by the Landgrave. Hence a pri- 
« ſoner might have been confined for eighteen 
« months, before his ſentence could be rati- 
c fied, and the confirmation returned. The Heſſian 
« officers took a ſhorter way. You have heard of a 


* Macpherſon's Hiſtory of Great-Britain, Vol, 1. Chap. 10. 
+ Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland, Vol. 1. 
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north-weſt American ſnow ſtorm ; but unleſs you 
had felt it, you cannot poſſibly conceive its ſeve- 
rity. With every precaution of clothing izs effects 
on the human body are often terrible, and the loſs 
of a nole, an ear, or a chin, is but one of its 
ſlighteſt conſequences. | 

« A Heſſian ſoldier had deſerted, and his officers 
were determined to diſpatch him as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. He was tied up to be flogged in a north- 
weſt ſnow ſtorm. Every drop of blood froze on 
the cat's tail. I was within an hundred yards of 
the halberts when he expired. 3 

One evening, when riding into Halifax, in No- 
va-Scotia, about eleven o'clock, I was ſtopt and 
inſulted by the corporal of a Heſſian picket guard. 
I complained next morning to his colonel, who, 
with all the brutal inſolence of a deſpot, ordered 
the man to ſtand with his left arm ftretched above 
his head. Two ſerjeants were called, and their or- 
ders were to thraſh at him with their ſticks till I 
ſhould bid them ſtop. In ten minutes J ſuppoſe 
they muſt have pounded him into a mummy. I 
need hardly tell you that I immediately put an end 
to ſuch a barbarous ſuperfluity of vengeance. 
Among the Heſſians, theft was univerſal. One 
of them, an old man, ſtole a great coat of mine; 
it was found, but he had cut off and fold the but- 
tons, I interpoſed with his commander, but in 
vain, He was condemned to run the gauntlet 
twelve times through the regiment, which con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand men. They were drawn up in 
two lines. Every man was ſupplied with a ſwitch; 
an officer, armed with a cudgel, walked up be- 
hind each of the ranks, as the priſoner walked, 
and woe be to the man who neglected to give him 
a ſevere ſtroke! To make him march deliberate 
and ereft, a halbert was held pointed at his breaſt, 
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« and another at his back, ſo that he could go but 
« ata certain pace. In a few minutes his back, 
« his breaſt, and even his face, were in a gore 
cc of blood. So much for the buttons of a great 
e coat!“ His internal majeſty. has not ſerved half his 
apprenticeſhip, unleſs he has been a jumper in the 
e Weſt-Indies, the captain of a flave-ſhip, or the 


« colonel of a Heſſian regiment. 


« When theſe troops were firſt landed from Eu- 
rope, the appearance of many of them announced 
ce an utmoſt conſummation of wretchednefs ; the ſick 
and the dead were treated with equal indifference ; 
ce the ſcurvy had made dreadful havock, and I have 
ſeen them, like as many dogs, buried by cart- 


loads. 


%% Every circumſtance in their behaviour was 


0 marked with grofineſs and barbarity. In ſome re- 


giments, the major might at pleaſure cudgel his 
captains, the captain his lieutenant, and the latter 
« his enſign. Numbers of Americans, whoſe ſenſi- 
ee bility would not have allowed them to fight with 
ce Engliſhmen, were forward to exterminate theſe 
« devoted foreigners.“ 

If we cannot, or dare not, fight our own battles, 
what right have we to ſhed the blood of a ſhoal of 
wretches, driven to ſlaughter at ſo much per head by 
their heredrtary tyrants * Fiftcen thouſand Heſſians are 
at preſent in Britiſh pay f. On the 21ſt of January 1795, 
the Commons voted the charge for foreign troops in 
Britiſh ſervice during the current year. The ſum 
was nine hundred and ninety- ſeven thouſand two hun- 


dred and twenty-ſix pounds ſterling. ' This, with the 


Auſtrian ſubſidy, will make ſeven millions ſterling 
paid in a fingle year, by England, for homicide by 
N The conduct of the Britiſh 1 in the Eaſt-Indies is 


* It is common to put a bullet into the ENTITY of the ſulkerer, 
that he may chew it during the extreme pain. | 
"I Wenn 3 vol. 575 p. 12 7 
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deſcribed in the following details, and from them an 
American citizen will be aſſiſted in ſorming an ab- 
ſtract idea of a Britiſh Lord Lieutenant at Boſton or 
Philadelphia, ſurrounded by fifty thouſand red- coats. 

Dr. James Anderſon, of Madras, in the pamph- 
let already quoted, gives a liſt of articles his property, 
which were deſtroyed by the troops of the Eaſt- India 
Company. Theſe are, a boat; one hundred jack 
trees; three hundred cocoa nut trees; four thouſand 
plantain trees, loaded with fruit, one hundred fig 
trees; three hundred lime trees; two hundred orange 
trees; five hundred mango trees; three hundred 
reapers; beſides a number of particulars of leſs va- 
lue. If the military behaved in this manner to- Dr. 
Anderſon, a gentleman of talents and probity, and 
who, as phyſician- general to the ſettlement, mult 
have commanded more than uſual reſpect, in what 
way ſhall we ſuppoſe that they treated the help- 
+ leſs natives? The doctor made a charge on the com- 
pany for theſe loffes, but was refuſed payment“. 

The following criminal caſe is abridged from the 
new Annual Regiſter, for 1781. | 

Nundcomar was a bramin of the firſt rank. He 
had becn chief miniſter to the nabob of Bengal, and 
he was tried for, a forgery in the Engliſh ſupreme 
court of that province. By the laws of Hindoſtan, 
forgery was not a capital offence ; but Nundcomar 
was indicted on a ſtatute paſſed in the reign of 
George the Second, of which the natives had never 
heard. The forgery had been committed many years 


* I have not ſeen the pamphlet here quoted ; nor was it ever to 
my knowledge re-printed in Britain. Dr. Anderſon, fo frequently 
cited in the firſt part of this publication, received a copy of it from 
his name-ſake and relation, the author, at Madras. I believe that 
he lent it to Mr. James 'Tytler, who was concerned in writing the 
Hiſtorical Regiſter ; and, from extracts inſerted in this laſt work, 
are borrowed the particulars quoted in this and the preceding chap- 
ter. Dr. Anderſon of Madras, printed a pamphlet there, to re- 
commend the introduction of cochineal. He was aſked for printing 
it, four pagodas, or thirty-five ſlullings ſterling, for the oQavo page. 
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before; and, by an expreſs clauſe in the body of the 
act itſelf, which was made with a particular reference 
to the ſtate of credit in England, it was declared, 
that it ſhould not extend even to Scotland. Yet this 
act was now extended to Bengal, a country which had 

not fallen into the poſſeſſion of England, till almoſt 

forty years after the law had been paſſed. Nundcomar 

was found guilty, and executed. The judges even re- 

fuſed a reſpite, till the pleaſure of Gcorge the third 

could be known. Nundcomar, when apprehended, 

was employed in exhibiting an accuſation againſt 

Warren Haſtings. This was conſidered as his real 

crime. From that time,” ſays Mr. Burke, © not 

« a complaint has been heard from the natives againſt 
ce their governors. All the grievances of India have 
c found à complete remedy !'* 

Cheit Sing was one of the princes tributary to the 
Eaſt-India company. He was driven into rebellion 
by the inſolence and rapacity of Haſtings. The treat- 
ment that he received, muſt, indeed, have been very 
dreadful, for Mr. Pitt himſelf, the friend of Haſtings, 
declared, in the Britiſh houſe of commons, that he, 
as an boneft man, could not venture to defend it! The 
revolt, which ended in the flight of Cheit Sing, was 
attended with the uſual circumſtances of ſlaughter and 
devaſtation, beſides an immenſe loſs of revenue to the 
company. The mother and grandmother of Cheit 
Sing, commonly ſtyled the begums of Oude, were 
plundered, by the ſoldiers, in the moſt ſhameful man- 
ner, and in defiance of the terms by which they had 
ſurrendered themſelves, and a fortreſs which they 
held, to the forces of the company. There can be 
no queſtion as to the reality of this outrage, for it is 
ſtated by major Popham, the commander at the ſiege, 
in an official letter. Beſides other plunder, there was 
found in the fortreſs, the ſum of three hundred and 


Speech on Mr. Fox's Eaſt- India bill, 
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twelve thouſand pounds ſterling, which was inſtantly: 
divided among the gallant troops. 


Cheit Sing, during his revolt, publiſhed a mani- 


feſto addreſſed to the native princes of India. In vin- 
dication of his public conduct, the rajah ſays, Look 
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to my diſtricts, look to theirs! Do not the oppo- 
ſite pictures which they preſent to you, mark their 
limits more diſtinctly, than even the boundaries 
which nature itſelf has drawn out? My felds are 
cultivated, my villages are full of inhabitants, my coun-- 
try is a garden, and my ſubjects are happy! My capi- 
tal is the reſort of the principal merchants of In- 
dia, from the ſecurity that I have given to pro- 
perty. The treaſures from the Marattas, the Jaits, 
the Saiks, and the moſt diſtant nations of India, are 
here depoſited. Here the orphans and widows 
convey their property, and here they reſide with- 
out fear of rapacity or avarice, The traveller 
from one end of my .country to the other, lays 
down his burden, and ſleeps in ſecurity. Look to 
the provinces of the company! There famine and 
miſery ſtalk hand in hand through uncultivated 
fields and deſerted villages, There you meet with 
nothing but aged men, who are not able to tranſ- 


port themſelves away, or robbers watching to ſur- 


priſe their helpleſſneſs. When any of the ſervants 
of the Engliſh have paſſed through my country, 
every kindneſs has been ſhewn to them, and all 
their wants ſupplied ; even their very coohes have 
had their burdens taken off, and carried for them, 

and paſſed on from village to village. When any 
of theſe gentlemen travelled through my country, 

my officers have attended them, to know their 
wants, ſupplied them with neceſſary proviſions d 
carriage at my expence, and performed all their 

orders, as if they were my own. Let any of them 
be aſked, if they met with ſuch treatment in the 
countries under the Company's management? 
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« Were they not almoſt continually robbed, and in 
« danger of their lives ?”* 

This account correſponds exactly with another ex- 
hibited by Haſtings himſelf, in a minute of council, 
quoted by Mr. Burke, in the ſpeech laſt men- 
tioned. The country of Far ee ſays he, 
« ig become almoſt an entire waſte. without culli- 
« vation or inhabitants, The capital, which, but 
« very ſhort time ago, was diſtinguiſhed as one 
of the moſt populous and opulent commercial ci- 
<« ties in Hindoſtan, at preſent exhibits nothing but 
Fs ſeenes of the moſt wretched poverty, deſelation, and mi- 
e ſery ; and the nabob himſelf, Hoch: in poſſeſſion 
<« of a tract of country, which, with "only common 
care, is notoriouſly capable of yielding an annual 
« revenue of three or four hundred e Ber pounds 
“ (ſterling), with no military eſtabliſhment to maintain, 
c ſcarcely commands the means of a bare ſubſiſtence.” 

Mr. Burke ſubjoins, that this is a true and unex- 
aggerated picture, not only of Farruckabad, but of 
three-fourths of the dominions of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany. After ſuch an acknowledgment, by Haſtings 
himſelf, it would be abſurd to ſuſpect his accuſer, 
Mr. Burke; of exaggeration. Of the method in 
which the Britiſh revenues in India, are extracted from 
the vitals of beggary, we ſhall give another ſpecimen. 
On the iſt of September, 1783, one of the officers 
of the nabob of Arcot, addreſſed a letter to that 
prince, from which the following paſſage has been 
tranſlated. *© The outrages and violences now com- 
« mitted, are of that aſtoniſhing nature, as were ne- 
« yer known or heard of during the adminiſtration 
« of the Circar. Hyder Naik, the moſt cruel of 
« tyrants, uſed every fort of oppreſſion in the Cir- 
car countries; but even his meaſures were not ke 
« theſe new purſued. Such of the inhabitants as had 
ee eſcaped the ford and pillage of Hyder Naik, by 


* Annual Regiſter, for 1783, p. 28. 
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« taking refuge in the woods, and within the walls of 
c Vellore, &c. on the arrival of lord Macartney's 
« amildar at Vellore, and in conſequence of his pro- 
«© miſe of protection and ſupport, moſt cheartully 
returned to the villages, ſet about the cultivation 
<« of the lands, and with great diligence, rebuilt their 
* cottages. But now the amildar has impriſoned the 
« wives and children of the inhabitants, ſeized the 
ce few jewels that were on the bodies of the wemen, and 
ce then, before the faces of their huſbands, flogged 
<«« them, in order to make them produce other jewels 
« and effects, which, he ſaid, they had buried under 
« ground, and to make the inhabitants bring him mo- 
<< ney, notwithſtanding that there was yet no cultiva- 
ce tion of the country.” What follows is ſtill more 
horrible. © Terrified with the laſhes, ſome of them 
© produced their jewels and wearing apparel of their 
« women, to che amount of ten or fifteen pagodas“, 
ce which they had hidden. When others declared that 
ce they had none, the amildar flogged their women ſe- 
cc werely, tied cords around their breaſts, TORE THE 
« SUCKING CHILDREN FROM THEIR TEATS, AND 
© EXPOSED THEM TO THE SCORCHING HEAT OE 
« THE SUN. Thoſe children died, as did the wife 
ce of Ramſoamy, an inhabitant of Bringpoor. Even 
ce this could not ſtir up compaſſion in the breaſt of- 
ce the amildar. Some of the children that were ſome- 
« what large, HE EXPOSED TO SALE. In ſhort, the 
« yiolences of the amildar are ſo aſtoniſhing, that 
ce the people on ſeeing their preſent ſituation, remem- 
ce ber the loſs of Hyder with regret. With whomſo- 
« ever the amildar finds a fingle meaſure of rice, he 
« takes it away from him, and appropriates 1t to the 
c expences of rhe dy 1 he Keeps up. No re- 


* A pagoda is worth eight ſhillings and ninec- pence ſterling, or 


nearly two dollars. 
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« venues are collected from the countries; but from 
< the effects of the poor, wretched inhabitants. 
© 'Thole ryezts (yeomen) who intended to return to 
© their habitations, hearing of thoſe violences, have 
<« fled, with their wives and children, into Hyder's 
country. Every day is uſhered, and cloſed, with 
* theſe violences and diſturbances.” This letter has 
been printed at full length, by Mr. Burke, in an ap- 
pendix to his ſpeech concerning the creditors of the 
nabob of Arcot. A tranſlation of it was ſent by the 
nabob himſelf to the court of directors. He adds, 
© I have thouſands more of the ſame kind.” Mr. 
Burke ſays, in a note, that practices of this kind had 
been common 1n almoſt every part of the miſerable 
countries on the coaſt of Coromandel, for near twenty 
years paſt. He likewiſe obſerves, that whether the 
particulars ſtated in the above letter were true or 
falſe, neither che court of directors, nor the miniſtry, 
bave thought proper to enquire. Twenty years have 
paſt over ſince Mr. Burke printed this letter, which 
he did in 1785. It has excited no general examina- 
tion. Lord Macartney, who permitted ſuch horrid 
crimes, has not been called to a public account, nor 
have I learnt that he made any public and regular 
denial of the fact in any ſhape whatever. He continues 
in favour at court, and was ſelected ſome years ago, 
as a Britiſh ambaſſador to China. If any one of thoſe 
women, whoſe ſucking children were torn from their 
"treats, and whoſe breaſts were tied round with cords, 
had been a queen of France, or Spain, then the Britiſh 
empire would have vented its horror in whole libraries 
of reproach. Neither Marat, nor Robeſpierre, nor 
any other enemy to the human ſpecies, ever did any 
thing worſe than what is here ſtated. But then they were 
Frenchmen, and the Britiſh eagerly graſped this op- 
portunity to make a parade of ſenſibility, at the ex- 
pence of a republic, which they feared and hated. If 


13 
they are ſerious in their averſion to bloodſhed, they 
ought to prove ſo by aboliſhing the ſlave-trade, and 
by protecting their ſubjects in Bengal from oppreſſion. 
Mr. Dodington, in his Diary, has a minute, dated 
27th of June, 1751, that ſhews the embryo of Britiſh 
Oriental deſpotiſm. He, that morning, wrote a letter 


= S? * 
to the duke of Newcaſtle, incloſing a memorial from 


one colonel] Milles, an officer in the ſervice of the 
emperor, as duke of Tuſcany. The Oſtend company 
had bought two ſettlements from the Mogul, on the 
coaſt of Bengal. Theſe were, in 1744, ſeized by a 
rebe); and Milles wanted the king of England © to 
<« aſſiſt him either in retaking the province, with 
the conſent of, and for the Mogul, or in making 
« war upon the uſurper, who took and ſtill retains 
« his forts. He ſubmits to the king, entirely, the 
<« ſhare and diſpoſition of the gains, and tlie plan of 
ce the expedition.” Mr. Dodington ſubjoins, that 
< this plan was attempted about ſix years ago, amd 
« coſt the emperor fifteen thouſand pounds, and 
<« we prevented the execution at the inſtigation of the 
* Eaſt-India company. Mr. Milles aſſures me, that 
ce the province £ Bengal is the richeſt in the known. 
« world; that he knows where to lay his hands on EI TY 

« MILLIONS STERLING, and that he can make himſelt 
« maſter of it with fifteen hundred men, which the em- 
ce peror will furniſh, All that he demands of us is ſhip- 
ping and ſtores, &c. enough to carry them, to be 
ce added to three ſhips, which the emperor now has, and 
ce which he bought for this expedition before, at the 
time when we diſappointed it.“ A Mogul Tartar 
would have the very ſame title to attack the county of 
Middleſex, and 70 lay his hands on the bank of England. 
This ſcheme was not adopted by the Engliſh mini- 
ſtry, but within ſix years after, we find the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India Company proſecuting the ſyſtem here 
pointed out. They attack a rebel againſt the Mo- 
gul, ſet up a nabob of their own, and in the mean 

time plunder the country, | 
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A clamour againſt French barbarity, would come 
a better grace from almoſt any other people than 

Colonel Dow ſays, that © no collector 
(of revenue), nor even his principal ſervant, tra- 
vels over any part of his diſtrict, without impo- 
ſing upon the village in which he chooſes to reſt, a 
tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, and every other 
luxury of the cable, for himſelf and his depend- 


_ ents, He alſo levies fines at pleaſure, for frivolous 


pretences, and under various and often falſe pre- 
texts. The crime conſiſts in the ability of the per- 
ſon to pay the fine, and nothing but exceſs of mi- 
ſery and poverty is ſafe from the griping hand of 
avarice. The total ſuſpenſion of all juſtice among 
the natives of Bengal, was another cauſe of na- 
tional decay. Men who retained ſome property, - 
in ſpite of the violence of the times, inſtead of be- 
ing protected by Britiſh laws, found that they had 
not even the juſtice of a deſpot to depend 
upon when they were wronged, The officers of 
the nabob as they were called, committed every ſpe- 
cies of yiolence, under pretence of the orders of 
the company. When any perſon complained to 
the governor and council, he was referred back to 
thoſe very men of whom he had complained. The 


heavy crime of having appealed to Britiſh Juſtice, 
| was thrown in his face, by oppreſſors who were at 


once judge and party ; and ruin and corporal pu- 


* miſhment were added to his other wrongs. The 


ſpirit which aſſerts the natural rights of mankind, 
was called inſolence, till it was totally broken by op- 
preſſion.” * The ſame author having propoſed a 


plan for reſtoring the proſperity of Bengal, adds, 


Proviſions would fall to a third part of the preſent 

rice ; the country would aſſume a new face, and 
the people wear the aſpect of joy. Immenſe tracts 
of land, which now, with their woods, conceal he 


* Hiftory of Indoſtan, yol. 3, p. 95—106. 
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« ruins of great cities, would again be cultivated; and 
« new provinces ariſe out of thoſe marſhy iſlands, 
ce near the mouth of the Ganges, which are, at pre- 
cc ſent the wild haunts of the rhinoceros and the 
cc tiger.” * Theſe iſlands were formerly full of 
people. Some years ago, Henry Dundas ſaid in par- 
liament, that India was * the brighteſt jewel in the 
c Britiſh crown.” This jewel has coſt, at leaſt, as 
many lives as the whole number of the French na- 
tion. In the late war with Tipoo Saib, it is com- 
puted by Major Dirom, that this monarch loſt forty- 
nine thouſand men.. We may ſafely add, as many 
women and children, who periſhed by famine and 
other caſualties. This addition will appear extremely 
probable, when we conſider the following extract of 
of a letter to Dr. Anderſon of Edinburgh, dated Fort 
St. George, 17th of March, 1792—* In our northern 
«« Circars there is a moſt dreadtul famine raging; one- 
« half, nay three-fuurths of the inhabitants deſtroyed, 
< the country every where being covered with buman 
ce bones.” 

When we coolly contemplate the tenor of our own 
conduct, we ſhall ceaſe to be ſurpriſed at the cruelty 
of other nations. Mr. Pitt has declared in the 
houſe of commons, that he conſidered the retreat of 
the duke of Brunſwick out of France, as the greateſt 
misfortune which could have befallen mankind. His 
| ſerene highneſs, in his manifeſto, had threatened the 
city of Paris with tal deſtructiun. The majority in 
parliament who ſupport the miniſter muſt, it appears, 
have been more willing to ſee Paris burnt and razed, 
than Brunſwick defeated; for if the latter was the 
greateſt of all poſſible misfortunes to mankind, it 
would have been cheaply purchaſed by the deſtruc- 
tion of Paris. 

On the 6th of January, 1795, Earl Stanhope 
moved, in the Britiſn houſe of lords, a reſolution, 


* Hiſtory of Indoſtan, Vol, 3, p. 126. 
+ Guthrie's Geographical Grammar, 14th Edition, p. 686, 
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ce that this country ought not, and will not interfere, 
<« in the internal affairs of France; and that it is ex- 
4 pedient, explicitly to declare the fame.” It was 
rejected, and Lord Stanhope, who was Yotally unſup- 
ported in the diviſion, entered a proteſt, of which here 
is the fourth article. 

« Becauſe I highly diſapprove and reprobate the 
« doctrine advanced by miniſters in this debate; 
« namely, that to reftore the ancient and hereditary mo- 
« narchy of France, NO EXPENCE SHOULD BE SPARED. 
And I reprobate that pernicious and uncivic doc- 
<« trine, the more ſtrongly, from its not having been 
* ſuddenly, haſtily, or inconſiderately ſtarted ; but 
« from its having been taken up (as it was ſolemnly 
« declared) upon n the utmoſt deliberation.” 

On the 19th of November, 1792, the French 
Convention had paſt a decree, that ſeemed to pro- 
mote interference with the government of other na- 
tions. They ſoon repented of this reſolution, and 
have ſince, by an article of their new conſtitution, of 
June 1793, virtually repealed it. When 1t paſt, the 
cabinet of England were offended. The French were 
anxious to make any ſort of explanation. The mini- 
ſtry would hear none; and they held up this decree, 
as one of the chief provocations for a quarrel with 
France. We ſee that they are now adopting this 


identical doctrine a thouſand times more ardently 


than the French ever did. On their own principles, 


we are thus warranted in applying to them, and the 


preſent governing party 1n Britain, that torrent of 
abuſive epithets which they have beſtowed on the 
French republic. 

Thus much for the conf Rency of the court of 
London; let us now reflect what fort of interference 
they are to exert. Five hundred thoufand Heſſians, 
and other ſavages, who ſcarcely rank higher in the 
ſcale of exiſtence than the cannibals of New-Zealand, 


and the hyænas of Abyſſinia, are to wade through the 


entrails of a whole nation. Such are the inſtruments, 


1 


- What is the object? To reſtore the ancient and hereditary 
monarchy of France! One muſt have a heart of iron, 
if his blood does not curdle at the very idea of ſuch a 
reſtoration. Formerly, we complained that the am- 
bition of the French court conſtantiy embroiled Eu- 
rope. The monarchy itſelf was invariably repre- 
ſented as a moſt ridiculous and execrable ſyſtem 
of tyranny, The French, for ſubmitting to it, were 
often ſo much deſpiſed by a Briton, that he hardly 
conſidered them as of the ſame ſpecies with himſelt. 
Now, the French court 1s annikilated, and England 
undertakes a war to reſtore it. This is a ſecond 
proof of Britiſh conſiſtency. The French, when the 
ſlaves of a deſpot, were deſpiſed and hated. A mul- 
titude of victories, and of ſplendid philoſophical diſ- 
coveries, have placed thenr above contempt ; but 
they are hated a thouſand times worſe than ever; and 
if they had not made by far the moſt ſtupendous ex- 
ertions that were ever heard of, exertions that no 
people except themſelves were capable of making, 
the partitioners of Poland would have cruſhed them 
to atoms; and the duke of Brunſwick, at the head of 
his executioners, would have given up a city, con- 
taining at leaſt four hundred thouſand innocent chil- 
dren, to total deſtruction ; whilſt the Britiſn ſenate, 
with a few ſolitary exceptions, poſſeſſed humanity to 
defire, and wiſdom to expect, that this horrid cata- 
ſtrophe would take place. Let us no longer talk of 
Neros and Caligulas. Here we have fix or ſeven 
hundred Caligulas in a ſingle bunch. When Brunſ- 
wick, in Auguſt 1792, invaded France, no Briton 
conſidered himſelf, or his intereſt, as in the ſmalleſt 
danger from that country. Indeed, the overthrow of 
the Republic was by many ſuppoſed to be at hand. 
A report ſoon after ſpread, and was belie ved, that 
the French, under Dumourier, were defeated, and 
throughout Britain, the miniſterial party manifeſted 
extravagant joy. It cannot be alledged that, in au- 
tumn, 1792, the French had given any cauſe of of- 
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fence to England. They had not reſolved to open the 
Scheldt, for they had not then conquered Flanders. 
Their decree, for interfering with foreign govern— 
ments, did not exiſt till the 19th of November, that is 
to ſay, for two or three months after. They had neither 
executed, nor even tried the king. Theſe three cir- 
cumſtances comprehend the provocation of which 
England pretended to complain. We had thus no 
motive of intereſt or reſentment to make us wiſh the 
deſtruction of Paris, and yet the miniſterial party, on 
the ſuppoſed route of Dumourier, exulted in the moſt 
inſolent ſtile. We can ſafely preſume that, at leaſt 
an hundred thouſand perſons joined in this triumph; 
and wiſhed that a city containing eight hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, ſhould be delivered up to military 
execution, Even the deſtruction of Paris was only 
to have been the opening wedge to univerſal butchery. 
The duke of Brunſwick himſelf, in his ſecond mani- 
feſto, plainly ſaid ſo;* and the ſubſequent conduct of 
the Pruſſians in Poland, aſſures us that he would have 
kept his word. Now, what apology could the hun- 
dred thouſand Britons abovementioned make for their 
diabolical ſatisfaction? The caſe admits of none; and 
thus they ſtand convicted of being exactly upon a 
level with his ſerene highnels of Brunſwick, the 
Roman delight of mankind, the elder Cato, the younger 
Scipio, and the other characters of that ſtamp, which 
have ſo frequently diſgraced the human form. Theſe 
are the people that revile French barbarity. In the 
face of day, they kindled the train, and now they rail 
at the exploſion. 


* If the king, the queen, or any perſon of the royal family, 
« ſhould be carried off from that ci, (Paris) all the places and 
«* towns whatſoever, which ſhall not have oppoſed their paſſage, 
& and ſhall not hade Topped their proceedings, ſhall incur the ſame 
« puniſhments, as thoſe inflited upon the inhabitants of Paris.” 
There is more to the ſame effect. If this was the language of 
Brunſwick on the frontiers of France, it would have been {till worſe 
at Paris. 


E 
The conduct of Britain to the duke of Tuſcany 


deſerves notice. He had been foremoſt to ackow- 
ledge France as a republic. In May 3, Hervey, 
Britiſh ambaſſador at F . notice, 
that the combined fleets of Spain and Britain, had ar- 
rived in the Mediterranean, and he expreſſed ſcruples 
as to the neutrality obſerved by the duke. He was 
told that it would be adhered to. Hervey replied, 
te that this continuance of the neutrality will depend 
«© upon the manner in which the allied powers ſhall 
« conſider it, with more of the wolf's logic to the 
lamb. He reproached the duke for his “ partiality 
* to a nation which rendered itſelf guilty of regicide, 
ce in the ſacred perſon of his uncle, the late king of 
c France, a nation, the avowed enemy of his bro- 
c ther, the emperor, of his uncle the king of Spain, 
ce and of almoſt every crowned bead in Europe.“ Her- 
vey incloſed a copy of this letter in another, which 
he ſent to each of the foreign miniſters at Florence, 
and in which he ſpoke of the duke in the moſt diſ- 
reſpectful terms. The duke, he ſaid, was not able to 
vindicate in his own mind, his meaſures regarding 
France. His obſtinacy on this head was aſcribed to. 
the aſcendancy of a ſingle perſon, who, from his ten- 
dereſt infancy, had ſwayed the duke. The approach 
of the Britiſh and Spaniſh fleets, and the juſt and una- 
voidable diſpleaſure of the court of St. James s, were an- 
nounced in the ſtile of a Ruſſian envoy to a Poliſh 
diet. On the 8th of October, 1793, the duke was 
allowed by Hervey, twelve hours to deliberate. He 
ſubmitted. The campaign of 1794, put an end to 
his-fear of crowned heads, and his fiendihip with 
France has been renewed by a. treaty. The letters 
from Hervey may be condenfed into a fingle ſen- 
tence. I am going to rob on the highway, and if 
« you refuſe to come along with, and help me, I ſhall 
© knock out your brains.” Indeed, the ſubjects of 
Britain, who are the only free people in the world, 
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have been ſo much accuſtomed to ſuffer robbery at 
home, that they cannot be expected to feel much in- 
dignation at any violence committed by their go- 
vernment abroad. Of judicial felony, I ſhall give a 
late example. | 


On the king's birth-day, in June, 1792, the cap- 


tain of a revenue cutter, fired his guns. One of them 


had the tompion in 1ts muzzle, which hurt the maſter 


of a fiſhing veſſel, who threatened a proſecution. The 


revenue officer immediately ſeized the veſſel, for not 
being built and rigged, agreeable to act of parliament. 
It was urged, that all other fiſhing veſſels at Dart- 
mouth were built upon the ſame plan. The defendant 
was caſt; and thns loſt his ſhip for complaining of an 
injury. About three years ago, a number of jour- 
neymen ſhoemakers in London, reſolved not to work 
for their maſters, without an advance of wages. About 
eighty or an hundred of them were apprehended, and 
ſent to Newgate for three months. A party of their 
aſſociates met them on their way to priſon, and at- 
tacked the conſtables, but were beat off. In June 
taft (1795), the ſame claſs of people in Philadelphia 
had a diſpute of this nature with their employers, and, 
without any diſturbance at all, every man took work 
for himſelf, wherever he could find it. This was, as 
it ſhould be. In the old countries, every thing is 
jolted out of its place, by a multiplicity of uſeleſs or 
tyrannical ftatutes. Too much cookery ſpoils the pottage, 
fays the proverb. In ſummer 1778, the journeymen 
carpenters of Edinburgh were idle for nine weeks, by 
a ſquabble of this kind. At laſt they ſubmitted, after 
ſome of their families had been reduced to a ſtarving 
condition. America ſhould be careful to curb this 
peſt of corporations. 'Fhe Edinburgh Advertiſer, of 
the 13th of November, 1792, contains an article from 
London, in theſe words: * The journeymen cur- 
tc riers, after a fruitleſs conteſt of near ſix months 
for an advance of wages, have wiſely and quietly 
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er gone again to their employ''* They muſt have been 
ſpending money, if they had it, faſter during the 
time, than if they had been working ; and rating 
them at a guinea per week for wages, this amounts 
to two guineas. Suppoſe that they were idle for 
twenty three weeks, and then the real loſs on each 
man is forty ſix guineas. If London contained three 
hundred journeymen Curriers, thirteen thouſand eight 
hundred guineas were thus waſted in ſupport of an 
oppreſſive monopoly. 

Theſe examples of domeſtic tyranny are inſerted 
to diverſify the ſubject; but they are only ſo many 
flea bites compared with what follows. On the 26th 
of February laſt, there was a debate in the Houſe 
of Commons, on the abolition of the flave trade. 
Mr. Whitbread, on this occaſion, remarked, that 
e with regard to the conduct of the Houſe of Lords, 
he thought it moſt extraordinary andunnacountable, 

Thus much he was warranted in ſaying, whatever 
might be their motives, and he held in his hand 

a ſtatement which he begged leave to read to the 
« houſe. It was now more than three years, ſince 
ce the examination of witneſſes began in the Houſe of 
Lords. In the whole of that time, they had occupi- 
ed only fourteen days. On this important b'iſineſs, 
when he barely ſtated this, he truſted that houſe 
was not ſo much loſt to ſhame, as the Lords ap- 
peared to be, nor could they think otherwiſe than 
that the conduct of the other houſe had been n 
<« diſgraceful. ' The firſt ſeſſion, they fat ſix days, and 
* examined ſeven witneſſes ; the next year, they ſat five 
days, and examined ſeven more ; and the third, they 
ſat. three days and examined two witneſſes. He 
* acknowledged that there was no way of forcing 
them to act otherwiſe, but it was the buſineſs 
of that houſe to perſiſt in urging a deciſion up- 
on ſo great a queſtion, fo ſtrongly and repeatedly, 
to make them find that they cannot by any ma- 
nœuvre blink it. (Here he was called to order.) 
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« He concluded, by replying to the inſinuations 
« thrown out at different times, againſt the brave 
te officers who had commanded in the Weſt Indies, 
** calumnies as groſs as they would be proved un- 
©« founded, No direct charges being made, it was 
« impoſſible to give theſe inſinuations ſo complete 
te a refutation as might be wiſhed.” Thus we ſee 
that the Britiſh Houſe of Peers are folicitous to con- 
tinue the ſlave trade. At the ſame time they pretend 
ro be ſhocked at the execution of Louis Capet, and 


| peak of their compaſſion. As to what Mr. Whitbread 
a 


ys, about the commanders in the Weft Indies, 
Bartholomew Roberts might have been aſhamed 
of their behaviour. It is indeed impoſſible to brin 
fo complete a refutation as might be wiſhed; but the charges 
are ſufficiently direct. Mr. Whitbread may find them 
in a pamphlet entitled Confiſcation conſidered ; or, Doubts 
on the propriety of plundering our friends, printed at 
London, ſome months ago. The French Weſt Indies 
are there ſtated, as having been moſt wantonly and 
perfidiouſly robbed, though Jervis, and Grey had 
proclaimed to the inhabitants, © a full enjoyment of 
« all their lawful property”. The author affirms 
that defenceleſs batteries and unfortified | villages were 
taken at the point of the bayonet, with a rapidity that 
admitted of no parley, becauſe it was «requſite tothe con- 
« ſummation of our purpoſe, that every thing ſhould 


e fall by aſſault and force of arms; that we might be 
e at liberty to exerciſe the privilege underſtood to 


* be annexcd to unconditional conqueſt.” He then 
contraſts this felonious conduct with the generoſity of 
the French to the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands, which 
they conquered during the laſt war. He obſer- 
ves that the deliberate plunder of Martinique was 
only to be equalled by the rapacity of our officers at 
St. Euſtatius. The former proceedings of Sr. Charles 
Grey, at Fairhaven, Bedford, and Martha's Vine- 
yard juſtify a ſuſpicion that he is capable of any 
crime. The legal adjudication of American veſſels was a 
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ſuitable counterpart by ſea, to the Britiſh progreſs 
by land, both in the Weſt Indies and in Flanders. 
The Britiſh troops, in the outſet of the preſent war, 
went over to Holland with the ridiculous impreſſion that 
were to be protectors of the Dutch. The latter conſider- 
ed this aſſiſtance as an inſult. They had no cauſe of 
quarrel with France, nor had they aſked the interfer- 
ence of England. The French had offered to give up _ 
the opening of the Scheldt; and the object itlelf 
was not worth an appeal to the ſword. The peaſants of 
Holland often murdered Britiſh ſtragglers ; and, where- 
ever they durſt, refuſed, even to the ſick and wound- 
ed, all kinds of accomodation. They ſometimes, 
when offered more than the worth of an article, deſ- 
troyed it in preſence of the intended purchaſer. 
In the midſt of a moſt wealthy country, the Britiſh 
were frequently in want of neceſſaries. Their own 
conduct exaſperated, as uſual, the public indignation. 
The Duke of York, in a manifeſto, plainly admits 
that they had committed innumerable outrages. At 
preſent, the people of Britain are buſy in extolling 
the merit of thoſe illuſtrious veterans who have eſcaped. 
home from Holland. The miniſterial newſpapers 
are likewiſe filled with triumphant predictions of the 
miſchief, thatthe French will perpetrate, in the United 
Provinces. If they do any, England alone deſerves 
the blame. She drove theſe two nations into hoſtilities, 
when they were equally anxious to live in mutual 
proce: She weakly ſuppoſed that her hand full of 
and forces were able to reſiſt © an armed nation,” 
that could muſter three millions of fighting men. 
By the ranting ſtile in faſhion, it might have been 
preſumed that the foot guards and the Coldſtream 
regiment were fit, for their own ſhare, to conquer 
Normandy. And now. when all theſe viſions have 
ended where they ought to do, the governing party 
in Britain comfort themſelves with hoping that the 
F rench will ruin Holland. You draw your neighbour 
into a quarrel, run off and leave him to be drubbed, 


and next day publiſh in an advertiſement, that you 
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hope every bone in his ſkin has been broken. When 
Amſterdam was taken, a great number of Dutch 
merchant veſſels lay in the Britiſh harbours, and were 
inſtantly ſeized. Letters of marque were alſo iſſued 
againſt Dutch ſhips. It is impoſſible to figure 
meaſures more perfectly diabolical. Though the 
French had ſcized Holland, and ſome Engliſh veſſels 
in its harbours, that ſtate had not declared war againft 
England; and it was well known, that ſhe never would 
do ſo, if it was in her power to help it. The 
ſeizure of Dutch veſſels, was juſt if a man, finding an 
acquaintance murdered on the highway, ſhould haſten 
to rifle his pockets. Since this tranſaction, an act or 
parliament has been paſt for, encouraging the Holland- 
ers to bring their property to England ; but the temp- 
tation to ſea robbery, in the firſt inſtance, was too 
ſtrong to be reſiſted. | | 

When it ſuits her purpoſe, the court of London 
| knows well how to adopt the language of moderation. 
On the 19th of November, 1794, Mr. Jay as am- 
baſſador from America, ſigned a treaty of commerce 
with lord Grenville. The 10th article declares, that 
< neither the debts due from individuals ofthe one na- 
* tion, to individuals of the other, nor ſhares nor monies 
Which they may have in the public funds, or in the 
e public or private banks, ſhall ever in any event of war 
* or national difference, be ſequeſtered or confiſcated, 
< it being unjuſt and impolitic that debts and engagements 
* contracted and made by individuals, having confi- 
* dence in each other, and in their reſpective govern- 
* ments, ſhould ever be deſtroyed or impaired by na- 
e tional authority, on account of national differences 
* and diſcontents.“ | 

Grenville had certainly forgot this clauſe, when he 
contented to the confiſcation of the Dutch merchant- 
men. The cafe was even much ſtronger, in favour or 
the latter, than that put in the treaty. There exiſt- 
 edno4ar, or national difference between England and 
the United Provinces. On the contrary they had 
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been allies; and peace was unviolated. Pichegtu, 
and not the Dutch, had arreſted Enghſh ſhipping at 
Amſterdam. The government was fairly caſt upon 
its back; and France, like a Coloſſus, ſtrode over it. 
Britain embraced this opportunity to ruin an immenſe 
number of innocent individuals. The morality of 
the cabinet, and that of the people play, in perfect uni- 
ſon. This great act of piracy was received with loud 
applauſe by the braveft, the greateſt, and the moſt 
generous of nations, a nation that forces its encomi- 
alt to feel the feebleneſs of his faculties, a nation ſo 
unrivalled both for honeſty and humanity, that ir 
hangs annually more criminals than any four govern- 
ments in Chriſtendom |! 

While the United States of North America were 
pinned like a diſhclout, to the tail of England, all 
ſorts of felons of both ſexes, were tranſported from 
the latter country to the former, and ſuffered to in- 
corporate with its inhabitants. What would an Eng- 
liſh miniſter have thought of a propoſal from the 
court of Verſailles, for emptying the jails of Paris, 
on the coaſt of Kent? Parhament might as well have 
enacted, that every native American, when he firſt 
landed in England, was to be ſaluted with the con- 
tents of a cloſe ſtool. The general inſult would not 
have been greater, and the poſitive injury would 
have been much leſs. If an honeſt ſtocking weaver 
had attempted to convey his frames from London to 
New York, he would have been treated as a felon. 
„ When high duties on the 1mportation of ſlaves 
ce were impoſed, before the revolution, by ſome of the 
« colonial aſſemblies, they were rendered of no 
cc effect by the negative of the croun. Dr. Johnſon, 
in his Taxation no tyranny, reproaches the Americans 
as the drivers of negroes, He ſhould have added that 
of theſe drivers, the king of England was the chief, 


* A viewof the United States of North America, by Tenck 
Coxe, Book 1. Chap. 8. Section 4. 1 
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« It is a law founded on the very nature of colo- 
e mes, that they ought to have 10 culture or arts, 
« wherein to rival the arts and culture of their parent 


ee country. For which reaſon, a colony, incapable 


« of producing any other commodities than thoſe 
produced by the mother country, would be more 
<« dangerous than uſeful. It would be proper 70 call 
c home its inhabitants and give it up.” Upon this 
principle, if Noah had diſembarked his — in 
England, no other country in the world, would at this 
day have been ſuffered to contain a carpenter, a black- 
ſmith, a taylor, a ſnoemaker, or any other common 
mechanic. England produces excellent wheat, cattle, 
and manufactures of various kinds. Every colony 
that produces them would have been more dangerous 
than uſeful, and its inhabitants ought to have been 
called home again. The Britiſh ſtatutes regarding their 
colonies, uniformly proceed upon this dockrine, as if 
nature had created the reſt of the human race, only, 
that they might become cuſtomers to the weavers of 
Mancheſter, and the cutlers of Sheffield. England 
hath acquired her preſent dropſical magnitude of do- 
minion, by the virtues of a pedlar, and the vices of 
a monopoliſt. The following paragraph, beſides a 
thouſand others, has fairly furned the cat out of the bag. 

c Certain it is, that hitherto ENGLAND has, at her 
© own expence, maintained the balance and liberties 
ce of Europe, at the riſk of her own, and it has coſt 
* Scotland and Ireland ſcarce any thing,; all that we 
© have endeavoured is to ftarve them. without ex- 
< pence, and ourſelves with, We bleed ourſelves al- 
«© moſt to death, and think, as ſome ingenious author 
e obſerves, to recruit our own ſpirits by devouring three 
« or four millions of Scotch, Iriſh, and Americans, and 
« by excels of cunning make the ruin general,” f 


* Britain's Commercial Intereſt explained and improved, by Ma- 
lachy Poſtlethwyat, printed at London, 1757, Vol. 1. Diſſerta- 
tion 6. | | 9 

+ Ibid. Vol. 1. Diſſertation 11th. 
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Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, are like three plants of 
inferior ſize, whoſe natural growth has been ſtunted 
by the vicinity of an oak. It would have been happy 
for Ireland, if its inhabitants had unanimouſly con- 
ſented to become Jews, or Turks, or indeed any ſort 
of religion, that admitted of military reſiſtance. Three- 
fourths of the people are Roman Catholicks. The 
reſt are divided into various ſects, of whom epiſcopa- 
lians are not perhaps a ſixth or tenth part. Hence, 
Proteſtant aſcendancy, attempting to contend with Eng- 
land, has proved like a dog trying to ſtand upon one 
of his hinder legs. Government promoted diſcord 
among the people, and a rigorous exaction of tithes 
embittered ſectarian prejudice. A proteſtant biſhop 
ſqueezing his revenue from a Roman Catholic or a 


Quaker, is, in reality, but a highwayman, and the firſt 


impulſe of nature would be to ſhoot him through the 
head. The rapacity of the Iriſh landed intereſt and 
the prieſthood, gave riſe to the White Boys, the 
Defenders, and other inſurgents, whom a multiplicity 
of oppreſſions had driven to deſpair. We pretend to 
admire Pelopidas, Brutus, and other tyrannicides of 
antiquity; but an Iriſh peaſant, who has been robbed 
by the church of the ſheaf that was to keep his wife 
and children from ſtarving, is as perfectly entitled, 
as a Greek or Roman ever was, to defend his property, 


and to execute his vengeance.“ 
M 


* On the ſubject of tyrannicide, the opinions of mankind are 
ſomewhat inconſiſtent. If an American ſoldier, at the battle of 
Bennington, or Yorktown, had met George the third, and put 
him to the bayonet, Congreſs would have applauded his proweſs. 
If the man had gone over to London, and put an end to his majeſty 
in the houſe of peers, he would have heen abhorred even by many 
friends to America ; and yet the guilt or innocence of the deed 
would, in both cafes, have been exactly the ſame. N 
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Conduct of England in the prefent French war Milliam 
Windham— Norwich Election Pruſſian and Auſtrian 
Subſidies —Anſon——The dreadful deſign of his voyage 
Spaniſh generofity—Charafter of Britiſh Sailors and 
Soldiers — Nova Scotia. 


*. 


RTHUR Young, in a late pamphlet, de- 
clares, that, if he was a Spaniſh miniſter, 
he would not aboliſh the inquiſition. He recom- 
mends the abolition of Sunday ſchooks, and the 
liberty of the preſs. He adviſes that poor people 
ſhould not be taught to read, left they may peruſe 
the writings of Mr. Thomas Paine. He propoſes 
a horſe militia of property, and about four months ago, 
an Edinburgh newſpaper congratulated the public up- 
on this plan having been almoſt univerſally adopted. 
It is hardly three years ſince this very Arthur Young, 
in his account of a Tour into France, roundly aſſerted 
the complete worthleſſneſs of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
When the miniſtry began the preſent war with 
France, Charles Fox, at the head of a very ſmall party 
in parliament oppoſed it, He was inſulted on the floor 
of the houſe of commons, in the groſſeſt terms. On 
Powis told him, that his conduct was exactly ſuch as 


an advocate of the Convention would purſue. In the 


print ſhops of London, he was repreſented as a French 


counſel with a brief and fee in his hand. He was 


drawn, holding by the hair, the bloody head of Louis 
Capet. Mr. Sheridan and he were exhibited feaſting 
at a banquet of decapitated kings ; while other de- 
vices delineated figures of Frenchmen, devour- 
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ing the bodies of their murdered fellow citizens.“ 
The actors of Drury- lane, and the tumblers of Sad- 
dler's Wells, performed over again the ſinking of the 
La Vengeur, which furniſhed a topick “ of vapouring 
and inſult, of ballad ſinging, and Bartholomew 
« fair ribaldry, of crackers and illuminations.” It 
has been affirmed, and Mr. Holcroft ſeems to be- 
lieve ſo, that the crew of this ſhip, conſiſting of 
twelve hundred men, refuſed to ſtrike, and ſunk all 
together ſhouting Vive la republique! and firing their 
guns till the water ruſhed into their port-holes. Lord 
Howe ſays, that many of them were ſaved. French 
bravery requires not the aid of embelliſhment 
or fiction, and the account of Lord Howe will per- 
haps perſuade the reader, that this tale is without 
foundation. But, as a brave enemy is always re- 
ſpectable, what are we to think of the audiences who 
attended ſuch a brutal exhibition ? They reſembled 
that worthy band of magiſtrates, who, on the 4th of 
June, 1792, excited a mob on the ſtreets of Edin- 
burg, that dragoons might diſperſe it, and the one 
hundred and twenty Scotch miſcreants, who maſ- 
ſacred, at midnight, the Macdonalds of Glenco. 
The news of this naval victory was received, at Lon- 
don, in away, that reflects utter diſgrace on the Eng- 
liſh nation. A riot enſued, that laſted for two or 
three days. Carriages coming into town were ſur- 


rounded by gangs of ruffians, who compelled the pal- 


* Holcroft's letter to Windham, p. 43. Laſt winter, at the New 
Theatre in Philadelphia, ſomething deligned to repreſent a þ/oody 
ſcalp, was, one evening, hung up in a corner of the ſtage. In the 
original tragedy of Lear, the eyes of the earl of Glouceſter are 
thruſt out before the audience; and Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes this ex- 
hibition to be ſo horrid, that it muſt have diſguſted any ſort of ſpec- 
tators. The critic was miſtaken, for ſcalping is more horrible than 
even googing, and the former did not ſeem to hurt the feelings of a 
Philadelphian audience. If we mult have ſcalping, it would be an 
improvement to drive an ox upon the ſtage, and two journeymes 
butchers might be hired to ſkin him alive. 


＋ Ibid. p. 34. 
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ſengers to give them money for drinking an oblation 
to the victory. The outrages of this © ſwiniſn mul- 
c titude”” were underſtood to be directed by perſons of 
ſuperior rank. The windows of Lord Stanhope, and 
ſome other gentlemen, though illuminated, were broken. 

When Mr. William Windham accepted his pre- 
ſent office in the cabinet, his ſeat in parliament be- 
came of courle vacant, and he went back to Nor- 
wich as a candidate, When he alighted at the inn 
yard, 1t was full of people. One Amis aſked, why 
he had brcke his word to his electors by voting for the 
French war ? © You may go and be damned, all of 
« you,” ſaid Mr. Windham, and attempted to ſtrike 
the queriſt. He went in perſon to a carpenter, and 
beſpoke a guillotine, with a female figure on the plat- 
form, having its head ſtruck off and bleeding. 
Above there was an inſcription ; this is French liberty. 
'The machine was led in proceſſion by his partiſans. 
A gentleman on the other fide repreſented that it 
might produce a riot, © Well Sir,” ſaid Mr. Wind- 
ham, © we are ready to meet you, on that ground, 
If you have a mind to try your ſtrength, let us 
«c fight it out. A battle began, and the guillotine 
was inſtantly ſhivered to atoms. This pugiliſt 
has returned to parliament, and rails, by the hour, 
at French anarchy | . 3 

The town of Norwich was reduced to deep diſtreſ: 
The journeymen of one comber had dwindled from 
ſixty to fifteen. A hot-preſſer ſaid that, before the 
war, he employed more men than the whole trade of 
Norwich employs now. Spinning was reduced to 
half its former price. Poor rates, from one ſhilling 
and nine-pence in the pound, per quarter, had riſen 
to four ſhillings and nine-pence, and were expected 
at the following term to be ſix ſhillings. f With this 


* Holcroft's letter to Windham, p. 42. The writer pledges 
himſelf that theſe circumſtances are true, and can be proved by re- 
ipectable witneſſes, + Ibid. p. 40. This letter is dated 16th 
January, 1795- 
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burſt of miſery before his eyes, Mr. Windham, on 
the zoth of December laſt, put the following queries, 
in the houſe of commons: © Who can ſay that he has 
< felt the war? Has any man in ihis houſe felt its diſ- 
ce treſſes? Have the pocr felt them?“ 
When a foreigner looks into the court and city ca- 
lendar, and ſees ſuch enormous penſions caſt away, 
he might imagine that Engliſh guineas fell in ſhowers 
like hail-ſtones ; but turning round, he perceives the 
mals of corruption, vice, and wretchedneſs, through 
which they are torn from the entrails of the people. 
At the ſame time, he is deafened with rhapſodics in 
praiſe of our conſtitution, and with aſſertions, in the 
tone of a mountebank doctor, that our government 
13 the wonder and envy of the world. He next looks 
into the principles and practice adopted for chuſing 
our pretended repreſentatives in parhament. He 
there wanders through © a kingdom of abſurdities” 
more extravagant than Cervantes durſt have invented 
for the dominions of Sancho Panza. He is finally 
tempted to infer, that Britons have neither wiſdom to 
value, nor virtue to obey a better government, and 
that, as the proverb tells us, I is 4 good commodity 
which pleaſes the purchaſer. 
On the 19th of April, 1794, the king of Pruſſia 
engaged by a treaty with England and Holland, to 
bring into the field againſt France ſixty-two thoufand 
four hundred men. Theſe were to be excluſive of 
his contingent as a prince of the empire. On the 
5th of February, 1795, Mr. Sheridan obſerved in the 
houſe of Commons, that this monarch had received 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, but appa- 
rently without any diſcharge at all on his part of the 
obligation; and he thought it moſt remarkable, tha: 
one of the payments was made fo late as the 4th of 
October, 1794, when all hope of the advance of the 
Pruſſian forces had vaniſhed. The buſineſs ended 
exactly as it ſhould have done. We have alternately 
been the bullies and the bubbles of Europe. Philip 
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de Comines tells a common ſaying of the French in 
his days, that though the Engliſh might beat them in 
making war, they were ſure to beat the Engliſh i 
making peace. Accordingly, in her continental tranſ- 
actions, Britain has always been a: ridiculous dupe. 
Mr. Pitt, that he may convince us of his being per- 
fectly incurable, hath, ſince the deſertion of Pruſſia, 
lent, on the ſame account, ſix millions ſterling to the 
emperor. The latter, in a manifeſto, dated the 12th 
of Auguſt, 1794, had, in the moſt unqualified lan- 
guage of deſpair, proclaimed his incapacity to con- 
rend with France. Within ſeven weeks after this 
confeſſion, his grand army was pounded into chaff by 
Jourdan, who did not purſue the fugitives acroſs the 
Rhine, becauſe he had already made as many acquiſi- 
tions as he was able to manage. The conqueſt of Hol- 
land came next, and engraved on the pages of fate the 
aſcendancy of France. In this ſituation, Pitt ſolicits 
and almoſt forces the emperor to accept of five times 
the ſum, of which Britain had juſt before been ſwindled 
by the court of Berlin. Francis, directly after, pub- 
liſhes a declaration, that he is very willing to make 
peace with the republicans, and, on the 7th of June, 
1795, he ſuffers them to take Luxembourg, vithout 
attempting to relieve it. This was a hopeful way for 
expending ſix millions ſterling. The adminiſtration 
of Mr. Pitt is a non-dgſcript in the hiſtory of mankind. 
In 1791, the Poles roſe againſt their invaders, and 
a ſum was ſubſcribed in England to ſupport their ex- 
ertions. Three years after, the ſame people ſubmit 
to become paymaſters to the partitioners of Poland, 
for, in ſecuring his ſhare of that prey, Frederick 
William expended the twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds of Britiſh ſubſidy. The ſix millions to Francis 
are ot be employed in the ſame adventure. He 
will not, if he can help it, ] fire a ſingle muſket againſt 
France, nor is the republic diſpoſed to compel him. 
She has to recover Corſica, and he to extend the 
antient frontiers of Lodomeria, Catherine has like- 
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wiſe entered into a Britiſh alliance, and the price of 
her aſſiſtance, will, in due time, be divulged. Thus 
each of the triumvirate has been ſubſidized by Eng- 
land to attack France. For the laſt hundred years of 
our hiſtory, the Britiſh cabinet has become a kind of 
volcano in the moral world, ſpreading deſtruction in 
the proportion of an Alps to a mole-hill beyond the 
petty ravages of Etna or Veſuvius.“ 

The account of Anſon's voyage round the world, 
is one of the beſt written books in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. We are equally ſtruck with the ſuperior abi- 
lities of the officer who conducted, and the author 
who recorded it. The objections now to be made 
againſt that work, are not levelled at the memory of 
eminent men, but at the general ſyſtem of political 
thinking that prevails in the Britiſh nation. 

In the laſt chapter of the ſecond book, Mr. Walter 
enumerates the advantages that might have been de- 
rived from this expedition, if the ſquacron had nat 
been ſo fatally crippled in its outſet. Among theſe, 
he dwells upon the probability, that the Chileſe In- 
dians, to the number of near thirty thouſand men, 
would have been induced to break in upon the Spa- 
niſh province. Its effeminate inhabitants were inca- 
pable of reſiſtance ; and he Indians would have been ſoan 
maſters of the whole country. The preſident of Chili 


That the Britiſh miniſtry are actual partners in the conſpiracy 
againſt the Poles is a charge not lightly made. The minority in par- 
liament were, ſome months ago, upbraiding them, with their folly 
in having paid a ſubſidy to fach a notorious character as the king 
of Pruſſia, who employed the money not againſt France, but againff 
Poland. Sir William Pulteney replied, that the Pruſſians, by reduc- 
ing that country, might be of as much ſervice for the deſtruction of 
Jacobin principles, and the general object of eftabliſhing regular go- 
vernment, as they could have been by fighting directly againſt the 
French. This blunt confeſſion excited ſome riſibility, and hath 
ſince been quoted by Charles Fox, as a key to the projects and prin- 
ciples of Mr. Pitt. Sir William Pulteney purchaſed, ſome years 
ago, two rotten boroughs, or in other words, the right of ſending 
four members to parhament, which is exactly the number ſent by the 
city of London. This is regular government. 
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had, ſome time before the arrival of the ſquadron, 
prolonged, by dint of large preſents, a truce with the 
Indians ; but the hatred of the latter © to the Spainards 
« was ſo great, that it would have been impoſſible for 
ec their chiefs, how deeply ſoever corrupted, to have kept 
te them from joining us.” The Spainards * ſtill re- 
«© member with the utmoſt horror, the ſacking of 
* their cities, the burning of their convents, the cap- 
« tivity of their wives and daughters, and the deſo- 
ec lation of their country by theſe reſolute ſavages, in 
te the laſt war between the two nations. For it muſt be 
« obſerved, that the Chilian Indians have been fre- 
« quently ſucceſsful againſt the Spainards, and poſ- 
« ſeſs at this time a large tract of country, which 
* was formerly full of Spaniſh towns and villages, 
te whoſe inhabitants were all either deftroyed, or 
* carried into captivity.” 

While the French poſſeſſed Canada, they exerted 
their ingenuity to perſuade their Indian allies to mur- 
der the Britiſh planters, on the ſkirts of the country. 
This practice deſervedly filled every Britiſh heart 
with indignation and horror. When the colonies in 
1775, revolted, the court of London immediately 
took into its pay, all the ſavages that could be muſ- 
tered. The meaſure was defended in parliament. 
The public at large agreed to it, and the current opi- 
nion was, that the tomahawk and ſcalping knife were 
a ſuitable compenſation to a race of rebellious and 
ungrateful wretches, who had crept into imagi- 
nary importance by the magnanimous indulgence 
of Britain. This was the actual ſtyle in almoſt every 
company ; though it is true, that many individuals 
abhorred it. | 

When we read with attention the paragraphs above 
quoted from Anſon's voyage, it will become evident, 
that there is no eſſential difference, as to moral recti- 
tude, between the French in Canada, the Britiſh at 
Ticonderoga, and the intended proceedings of An- 
ſon at Baldivia. It was not enough to conquer the 
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ſettlement, or to plunder it; but the Indians were to 
be turned looſe, that convents might be rifled, cities 
burnt, wives and daughters carried into captivity, 
and the whole colony overwhelmed with final de- 
ſtruction. When the Britiſh fleet arrived in the 
South Seas, a truce had been made between the Spa- 
niards and Indians, and one part of the ſcheme was 
to ſeduce the latter to break it. If their chiefs at- 
rempted to preſerve the agreement, they muſt be 
deeply corrupted ; ſo that by this logic, when a ſtateſ- 
man adheres ro an alliance, which he can violate 
with advantage, his integrity 1s to be branded as 
corruption. | 
Mr. Walter tells us, that the Spaniſh inhabitants 
of Chili were © a luxurious and effeminate race, and 
that there were not, at this time, three hundred ſtand 
of fire-arms in the whole province. He thence in- 
fers, that it could neither have reſiſted the Britiſh, 
nor the ſavages. This was the very reaſon why 
the former ought to have ſhunned ſoliciting an alli- 
ance with the latter. It is hard enough to rob and 
burn the houſes of people who never did, nor ever 
poſſibly can injure you. But to ſend for a gang of 
miſcreants to murder them, and to carry their fami- 
lies into ſlavery, is a terrible poſtſcript to the laws of 
war. This was exactly the plan of Mr. Anſon, and 
though, to the eternal regret of himſelf and the Bri- 
tiſh nation, it did not take place, yet, the thought was 
ſo ſplendid, that a ſeparate chapter is devoted to the 
retroſpect of ſuch delicious poſſibilities. After fo 
plain a confeſſion, it requires all our Britiſh intrepi- 
dity of face, to reprobate the Spaniſh conquerors of 
Mexico and Peru. We are accuſtomed to peruſe 
with ſympathy, the ſcenes of hardſhip and havock, 
that theſe Britiſh ſailors endured in doubling Cape 
Horn. But, if they had fared better, their worthy 
chaplain affirms, that they would have covered with 
blood and aſhes, a province containing two or three 
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hundred thouſand harmleſs and helpleſs inhabitants. 


There never was a paſtor and his flock, whoſe tenets 


harmonized more perfectly than in this inſtance. In 
the next chapter but one, Mr. Walter ſays that the 
Spaniards tranſplanted the natives cf Tinian to an- 
other iſland, where moſt of them died of vexation 
for the loſs of their native home. He enlarges on 
ce the violence and cruelty of that haughty nation, % 


Fatal to à large proportion of the whole human race.” 


This 1s a proper ſpecimen of Englith canting. To 
tranſplant is not ſo bad as to exterminate. It does 
not appear that any one of the conquerors of Spaniſh 
America ever acted, or even projected, a ſcheme fo 
completely horrid as that laid down by Mr. Anfon, 
or his employers. Almagro, whom at his execution, 
Dr. Robertſon has erected into an object of pity, did 
not want to deſtroy the Indians, where he could eaſily 
help it. His deſign was to make them ſlaves, for he 
could gain ſomething by their labour, but nothing 
by their dead carcaſcs. 

The Wager was one of the veſſels of this ſqua- 
dron, and had a crew of an hundred and ſixty men. 
She was caſt away, and about thirty perſons ſurvived 


a multiplicity of diſaſters. Captain Cheap, with 


three others, reached Baldivia, Part of his cargo 
had been cohorn mortars, and other military ſtores, 
for the ſpecial bombardment of this very town. Now 
let us hear what was his reception. You may every 
where, ſays the proverb, meet with a Scot, a rat, and 
a Newcaſtle mill-ſtone. Accordingly, in this outſkirt 
of the world, Dr. Gedd, a Scotch phyſician, took the 
whole four into his houſe, and lodged them gratis for 
two years. They were invited to dine with ſome 
Spaniſh officers, belonging to the ſquadron that had 
been fent from Europe to counteract Anſon. One of 
theſe gentlemen © made us,” ſays Byron, © an offer of 
« two thouſand dollars. This generous Spaniard made 
* this offer, without any view of ever being repaid, 


but purely out of a compaſſionate motive of re- 
| 


* 


* 
2 


E 


« Jie ving us in our preſent diſtreſs.” The gift was 
refuſed, but a loan, on proper ſecurity, was ac- 
cepted. In other places of Chih, alſo, theſe four buc- 
caneers met from various individuals, and among the 
reſt from a private centinel, with pure and ardent 
hoſpitality.* Let the reader lay his hand on his heart, 
and ſay, whether he can ſeriouſly with that Baldivia 
had been burnt, and two hundred thouland provin- 
cials enſlaved or butchered? The diſaſters of the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron reſemble the fate of five houſe-breakers, 
who attempt to get in ar a garret window. The 
ladder gives way beneath them. Four have their 
brains daſhed out, and the fifth crawls home with 
half his bones broken. Mr. Walter fays, that in the 
reduction of Chili, where “ treaſure was the object,“ 
our ſeamen would have been © prepared to rival the 
« the moſt celebrated atchievements hitherto per- 
« formed by Britiſh mariners.” | 

We ſhall be told, that Anſon was in the ſervice of 
his king and country. When Lady Macbeth reproaches 
her huſband as a coward, his anſwer is, 

I dare do every thing becomes a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 

An officer ought ro enquire whether his employment 
be ſuch as he can execute with innocence. Inſtead 
of this, moſt of our ſoldiers and failors ruſh into 
every war, with the inſtinctive fury of a bull dog, 
watching the nod of his maſter. They neither know, 
nor pretend to care, about the equity of the quarrel. 
Their king commands, and it is their duty to obey. 

<« The province of Nova-Scotia was the youngeſt 
& and the favourite child of the board (of trade and 
te plantations). Good God ! What ſums the nurſing 


* An American officer, who now holds a public fituation in Phi- 
ladelphia, was taken priſoner at Fort Lee, upon a Saturday. On 
the next Wedneſday evening, the priſoners received their firſt meal. 
It conſiſted of rotten biſcuit, which was caſt into the mire, among 
their feet, for the Americans to pick up. This gentleman believes 
that the Britiſh poiſoned a great part of their priſoners. 
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© of that ill-thriven, hard-viſaged, and ill - FIST, 


brat, has coſt to this wittol nation | Sir, this colony. 
has ſtood us in a ſum of not leis than ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds. To this day,* it has made no re- 
payment. It does not even ſupport thoſe offices of 
expence, which are miſcalled its government ; the 
whole of bat job {till lies upon the patient, callous 
ſhoulders of the people of Egland.—There was, 
in the province of Nova-Scotia, one little ne- 
glected corner, the country of the Neutral French; 
which having the good fortune to eſcape the foſter- 
ing care both of France and England, and to have 
been ſhut out from the protection and regulation of 
councils of commerce, and boards of trade, did, 

in ſilence, without notice, and without aſſiſtance, 
increaſe to a conſiderable degree. But it ſeems 
our nation had more {kill and ability in deſtroying, 
than in ſettling a colony. In the laſt war, (that of 
1756) we did, in my opinion, moſt inhumanly, 
and upon pretences, that in the eye of an honeft 
man, are not worth a farthing, root out this poor, 
innocent, deſerving pecple, whom our utter inability 
to govern, or to reconcile; gave us no ſort of right 
to extirpate. Whatever the merits of that extirpa- 


tion might have been,” &c.f In another part of his 


ſpeech, the orator ſpeaks of this board of trade and 
Plantations 1 in theſe words: © This board is a ſort of 
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© temperate bed of influence; a fort of gently ripen- 
ing hot-houſe, where eight members of parliament re- 


ceive falaries of a thouſand a year, for a certain 


o1ven time, 1n order to mature, at a proper ſeaſon, 
2 claim to g O thouſand. It is a board which, if not 


miſchie vous, is of 10 te at all. This nuiſance 


was aboliſhed by the efforts of Mr. Burke. 


S 


2 The r 1780. + Burke's Speech on 4428 reſorm. 
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